LEADING ARTICLES—November 6, 1914. 
TAIT AND THE CLAYTON ACT. 

GAINS THROUGH ORGANIZATION, 

LABOR AND MACHINERY, 

COST OF THE HUMAN MOTOR. 

THE ELECTION RESULTS. 
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246 Summer Street 


Ab etal s 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, 


JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 


Union Men 
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The Labor Clarion is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the Labor 
Clarion the best advertising medium in the State. 
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Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 


readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 


Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


MASS. 
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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 
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fingers. 


Saving is a habit. 


HN 


CT 


—HALE’S—38 Years of Underselling—HALE’S—— 


A Reservoir for YOUR 
Stream of Wasted Money 


You know how easy it is to let money slip through your 
Cultivate the habit and you will have 


one of these Banks filled with coins, to show for your work. 


The Banks are strongly 
made of steel with neat, oxi- 
Kept in 
the home it is a constant re- 
minder to save. 


dized copper finish. 


There is no 
temptation to open it. We 
keep the key, and open the 


Bank wish. 


“New 
Retail 
Center”’ 


whenever you 
Each 
patented lock. 


Bring t 


what you like with the money. 


On Sale at Transfer Desk—Main Floor. 


AChristmas Present 


for Union Men and Women 
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Any member of a trade union who wishes to receive our 


Souvenir Calendar for 1915 


will be placed on the new mailing list and will receive the 
calendar so soon as it is issued. 

The calendar portrays a typical Western girl in cowboy 
costume holding a horse by the bridle, near a scene of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The calendar 
pad consists of 12 sheets, giving list of holidays and moon 
changes and small blanks for memoranda for 1915. 

The back contains information about postal matters, 
small calendar for 1916, and list of special dates at Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition. 


CUT OUT THIS AD. AND MAIL SAME TO 


Walter N. Brunt 


PRINTING, BADGES, BANNERS, BUTTONS 
UNION LABEL WATERMARKED PAPER 


880 Mission Street :: Phone Kearny 1966 


At Fifth Street, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 
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Bank is fitted with a 


he Bank to the Store 
when you want it opened—do 
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The Official Journal 
of the San Francisco 


Labor Council :: :: 


LABOR CLARION 


The Official Journal 


of the California State 
Federation of Labor 


VOL. XIII. 


SAN FRANCISCO, FRIDAY, NOVFMBER 6, 1914 
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At the mecting of the American Bar Association, held recently 
in Washington, D. C., William H. Taft, ex-President of the United 
States, and president of the association, submitted to that body his 
conclusions in regard to recent Ifederal legislation. 

Iie made extended and characteristic remarks concerning the 
new Clayton act, which deals with the application of the anti-trust 
act to labor organizations, the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes in Federal courts, and the procedure for the punishment of 
contempts in certain cases. 

The following observations of Mr. Taft are given for the pur- 


pose of showing how the leader of the American Bar views this 
important act concerning which as yet organized labor has not 
assumed any well defined attitude exeept deeming the act an 


important step toward accomplishing equality of labor before the 
law. 

Taft opens up his vial against the Clayton act in this fashion: 

“While the abuses of combinations of capital have properly 
aroused public alarm and evoked the most stringent laws to sup- 
press them, the abuses growing out of the enormous combinations 
of labor which haye been also manifest, have not evoked the same 
regulative tendency. Persons subjected to illegal invasion of their 
rights by labor combinations have sought to protect themselves 
in their business and property by invoking the ordinary procedure 
in courts of justice, and in many instances this has been effective.” 

The abuses of combinations of capital are to be avoided through 


the instrumentality of the Trade Commission act, which in the 
judgment of Mr. Taft embodies the very utmost Hmits to which 
Federal regulation should be extended. He would not go one 


step further, for he says: “But the momentum that such a popular 
movement (to regulate trusts) acquires prevents its stopping at the 
median line, and we are in danger of excessive regulation which 
will really interfere with that freedom of trade and unrestricted 
initiative which has helped so much the material progress of the 
country heretofore.’ That the Trade Commission bill has not 
passed the median line may be inferred from his comment in an- 
other place wherein he “rejoices that in spite of the exuberant 
criticism of the Supreme Court decisions in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases when announced, and the threats of legislation to 
dethrone reason in judicial construction as applied to trust law, 
we may still use in a normal way those mental processes with 
which nature has endowed us in attempting to find out what Con- 
gress means in these acts.” Hence we may safely conclude, that 
in so far Congress enacted the Trade Commission act “it did not 
really interfere with the freedom of trade and unrestricted initiative 
of interstate corporations” which Mr. Taft so devotedly champions. 
If Mr. Taft will grant to labor combinations the same freedom of 
trade and unrestricted initiative which he deems essential to the 
future progress of commercial organizations, labor will not quarrel 
with him in regard to the rule of reason applying to all combina- 
tions subject to the anti-trust law. If, on the other hand, we 
find that he really would by law or court procedure take away 
from labor organizations their freedom of trade ,and unrestricted 
initiative in promoting their legitimate interests, then Mr. Taft may 
be properly convicted of the illogical crime of advocating one law 
for capital and another law for labor in conducting their respective 
kinds of business. 

Mr, Taft makes this admission: ‘Now there has been a strong 
movement, and a most beneficial one, to give equality of oppor- 
tunity to wage earners in their struggle for a livelihood and their 
pursuit of happiness, and this movement has been greatly pro- 
moted by the direct efforts of labor organizations and their politi- 
cal influence. Without such combination, we may well doubt 
whether the present condition of the wage earner would be any- 
where near as good as it is today.” 

We agree to the foregoing. But, in that connection we may 
point also to the like indisputable fact that although combinations 
of capital have also used their political influence to further their 
aims we find no legislation proposed or enacted which would cur- 
tail the exercise of their political activities. As a matter of fact, 
by means of superior skill and unlimited resources combinations of 
capital have always or mostly always controlled the polical struc- 


ture of the State, which also by the way includes the judicial 
machinery. Ilence, if combinations of labor in the past have not 
succeeded in controlling the government of the state, including its 


judicial branch, it means that such labor combinations have not 
been able to use their political influence commensurate with the 
importance of their legitimate interests. 

He admits further: “The history of the common law shows 
beyond question that its principles were framed in the interest of 
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employer, and that in the inevitable and continuing issue between 
master and servant as to the terms of the service, the servant was 
at a great disadvantage.” He proceeds and mentions the fact that 
by statutory cnactments, such as liability and compensation acts, 
statutes for protection of women and children, ete., the severity of 
the common law has improved the lot of the servant class. It is 
all important, however, to observe, that it is not the judicial but 
the legislative branch which has thus been liberalized and influenced 
to establish a portion of the equality of labor before the law, that 
is, such cquality as otherwise the courts would have refused to 
labor. 

Mr. Taft then adds: “In all these provisions for the benefit of 
the wage earner, there has been no special legislation looking to 
the enforcement of his correspondent duty as a law-abiding citizen 
or to the effective restriction of the power of combined labor to 
commit abuses, as there has been against combinations of capital.” 

The foregoing is uttered immediately and in the same breath 
after he had shown so well how the common law favored the 
employer and the courts refused to grant the wage earners any 
relief until compelled to do so by statute. How insincere must 
not his espousal of the cause of the wage earner appear when he 
thus without reciting an instance of abuse committed, thus at once 
assumes that such abuses were in evidence and that the law-making 
bodies had failed to provide against them while otherwise estab- 
lishing equality for the oppressed. 

Without further ado, he proceeds to justify discriminations 
against labor combinations in the following language: , 

“The abuses of one class of offenders against law and justice 
may be of such a character as to require more elaborate machinery 
to prevent and punish them than those of another, and in a certain 
sense, this is a true distinction between combined capital and com- 
bined labor. The control of capital is concentrated in the hands 
of comparatively few. That is what the combination of capital 
necessarily involves by the genius of the managers of the 
capital of many investors, the business is made vastly more pro- 
ductive and more profitable than if they remained for the separate 
investment and use of each owner. Such managers as wish to 
resort to abuses of their power, can hide the truth and clothe their 
proceedings with a cloak that makes the discovery of the illegal 
method and its punishment difficult. With the combinations of labor 
it is different. The co-operation of great numbers is essential 
When they resort to methods of oppression and tyranny, and their 
lawlessness is generally the lawlessness of the assault and crimes 
of open violence for. the punishment of which the usual statute of 
crimes and misdemeanors and the ordinary machinery for the en- 
forcement of such laws, should be sufficient. The ineffectiveness 
of the machinery in such cases is not due to inadequacy of the 
law so much as to the inertia of the officers of the law or the 
prejudice of juries growing out of sympathies with the case in 
supposed furtherance of which such offenses are committed.” 

We gather from this that Mr. Taft approves the gathering into 
the hands of managers the capital of many investors, and that if 
logical he would also approve of labor organizations which though 
small in membership assume to act on behalf of all Wage-earning 
classes. He admits that it is difficult to discover abuses committed 
by managers of capital, and that it is easy to discover the abuses 
comunitted by combinations of labor. While he, therefore, admits 
that criminal laws are sufficient to control the latter, he fears that 
juries, and officers of the law will be lenient with them because 
entertaining sympathy for the aims of labor organization. If he 
really thinks so, Mr. Taft poses here as saying that the great ma- 
jority of the people do not consider the aims of labor organizations 
criminal and that therefore they have no heart in enforcing criminal 
charges against them. We know that it is difficult to frame an 
indictment against a whole people, and suspect as the aims of 
labor combinations is the welfare of the whole people, it would 
be extremely improbable that in the long run, juries and officers of 
the law would convict labor organizations at the beck and will of 
managers of concentrated capital. 

That is the avowed and real reason why Mr. Taft is opposed to 
the Clayton act. That act makes the labor combination as such 
legal, and pronounces the objects of such combinations legal, and 
therefore forbids courts from interfering with them in the conduct 
of their legitimate business. That is a kind of equality before the 
law to which Mr. Taft is opposed, although we have seen that as 
far as combinations of capital are concerned he believes that they 
should enjoy freedom of trade and unrestricted initiative, which 
words, if they mean anything at all, mean freedom to conduct their 
legitimate business without legal interference. That is all that labor 
is granted by the Clayton act. 
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GAINS THROUGH ORGANIZATION. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers—Before or- 
ganization the hours for these workers ranged 
from 10 to 18 per day and wages from $1 to $1.50 
per day. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
9 and 8 per day and wages have been increased 
so that they get a minimum of $2.40 for 
“second and third hands” and $3.60 and over for 
“first hands.” 


now 


Stonemasons, and Plasterers—Be- 
organization, the hours for these workers 
ranged from 10 or more per day and wages from 
2 to $3 per day. 


Bricklayers, 
fore 


Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
8 per day and in many places 44 per week and 
wages have been increased so that they now get 
from $4 to $7 per day in the different localities. 

Blacksmiths, Boilermakers, Machinists, Mold- 
ers, Patternmakers and Other Metal Workers.— 
3efore organization the hours for these workers 
ranged from 10 or more per day with no increased 
rates for overtime. Wages ranged from $1.50 to 


$3.00. 
Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
9 and 8 per day, and wages have been increased 


so that they now get from $2.50 to $5.00 and over 
per day. 

Bookbinders, Compositors, 
Pressmen, Lithographers, 
Tradesmen—Before 
these 


Electrotypers, 
and other Printing 
organization, the hours for 
ranged from 10 or more per day 
from $1 to $3 per day. 

Since organization, 


workers 
and wages 
hours have been reduced to 
8 and 7 per day and wages have been increased 
so that they now get from $2.50 to $5.50 per day. 


3ridge and Structural Iron Workers, Granite 
Cutters, Stone Cutters, Electrical Workers, Ce- 
ment \Vorkers, Carpenters, Plumbers, Marble 
Setters, Sheet Metal Workers, Steam Fitters, 


Painters, and Other Building Trades.—Before or- 
ganization the hours for these workers ranged 
from 10 or more per day and wages from $1.50 to 
$3.00 per day. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
8 per day and in many localities to 44 per week 
and wages have been increased so that they 


get from $3.50 to $6.50 per day. 


now 


Railroads—Be- 
hours for these 
were unlimited and wages ranged from 
$3.00 per day. 


Since 


Engineers and Conductors on 
fore organization, the workers 


$2.00 to 


10 hours has 
been made the day's service and wages have been 
increased so that they now get from $3.80 to $7 
per day’s work. 


organization, 100 miles or 


and Switchmen— 
the hours for these workers 
were unlimited and wages ranged from $1.50 per 
day to $60 per month. 

Since 


Railroad Firemen, Trainmen, 


Before organization, 


100 miles or ten hours has 
been made the day’s service and wages have been 
increased so that they now get from $2.45 to $4 


organization, 


per day. 

Telegraphers, Railroad and Commercial—Be- 
fore organization, the hours for these workers 
were unlimited; they worked 365 days per year 


for wages as low as $15 
reaching $60 per month. 
Since organization, 


9 and 8 per day 


per month, rarely ever 
hours have been reduced to 
with a weekly rest day and 
wages have been increased so that they now get 
from $55 to $150 per month. 

Garment Workers and other Needle Trades— 
Before organization, workers 


these were 


“sweated” and impoverished in the most brutal 
manner. 
Since 


organization, their hours have been re- 


duced to 9 and 8 per day, have 
healthy, sanitary 


provided; 


“Sweat shops” 


been largely eliminated, clean, 


workshops have been they are now 


able to earn by piece work rates controlled by 
their organizations $1.50 for the 


from lower 


THE LABOR CLARION 


grade operations to $6 and more per day for 
cutters and designers. 

Street Railway Employees—Before organiza- 
tion, the wages for these workers ranged from 
$1.25 to $1.75 per day for a twelve-hour and over 
day. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
10 and 9 per day and wages have been increased 
so that now they get from $1.80 to $3.50 per day. 

Mine Workers, Coal and Metalliferous—Before 
organization, the hours for these workers were 
unlimited and wages ranged from nothing to pos- 
sibly $2 per day in a few rare instances. History 
has recorded the fact that many unorganized coal 
miners have died in debt to their employers, 
which debt was left as a legacy for their children 
to cancel by hard toil and deprivation, and of 
course all were subjected to many deprivations 
of liberty which we all consider inherent to the 
rights of man. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
8 per day and the minimum wage has been set 
at $2.56 per day for coal and $3.50 per day for 
metalliferous miners, and the earning power of 
organized miners on high price rates per ton for 
digging permits them to earn as high as $5 and 
over per day, according to the vein of coal or 
material in which they are working. Organized 
mine workers in all communities are now rated 
as high-grade citizens, whereas before they were 
organized they were universally ignored or mis- 
treated. 

3rewery Workmen—Before organization, the 
hours for these workers ranged from 10 to 14 per 
day and wages from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
9 and 8 per day and wages have increased so 
that now they get from $2.50 to $4 per day. 

Unskilled Labor, Hod Carriers, 
ployees, Building Laborers, 
tory Help, 
ganization, 


Municipal Em- 
Section Hands, Fac- 
Migratory Workers, ete.—Before or- 
this large class of semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor worked from 10 hours per day 
up to whatever satisfied the whims of their em- 
ployers and wages ranged from 75 cents to $1.50 
per day. 

Since organization, hours have been reduced to 
9 and 8 per day in hundreds of localities and 
wages have been increased so that they now get 
wages varying from $1.50 to $3 per day for un- 
skilled labor. Hod carriers and many others 
with special training get as much as $4 and more 
per day of 8 hours. 

oe. 
THE CONTEST AT STOCKTON. 

There has been little change in the condition 
of affairs in the city of Stockton during the past 
week, except for three small concerns deserting 
the Merchants, Manufacturers and Employers’ 
Association and signing up with the unions. 

Every indication points to a long drawn out 
contest finally resulting in the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the employers’ 


organization. It is ap- 
parent that a few stubborn members will be able 
to prevent any definite and general settlement or 
agreement with the unions. Because of this fact 
the labor organizations must keep up the fight 
until the decay of the labor crushing organiza- 


tion is complete. That this can be accomplished 
is made plain through the fact that each week 
shows desertions from the employers and g 


for the unions. 


ains 


Labor will, in the end, be stronger in Stockton 
than before the fight opened because this contest 
has brought about harmony in quarters where 
friction was formerly the order. 

The boycott on the products of the Sperry 
Flour Company must be kept up to the standard 
established at the beginning, so that all are urged 
to refrain from purchasing anything produced by 
this firm. 


It is also essential that the 


assessment of 5 


Hnleey, November 6, 1914. 


cents per capita per week be continued in order 
that the loyal men and women of Stockton who 
are so ably carrying on the fight may be prop- 
erly sustained and enabled to prosecute the fight 
with undiminished vigor until victory is assured. 

Remember your duty, and remembering it do 
not fail to do it. 
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Union Made 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


MARKET STREET 
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MATTIE M. BARHLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
TYPEWRITING MULTIGRAPHING 
Unien Publie Stenographer 
Phene, Kearny 4897 565 PACIFIC BUILDING 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE 


CLOTHING 
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Agents 
SIXTH ‘a "MARKET CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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VISIT THE 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 
JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


ling Furniture 
jerting Fumi Saxe ~ £& 


149 MARKET ST. err. M‘ALLISTER s. JONES 
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In the 

Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 
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LABOR VS. MACHINERY. 
By Henry M. Owens. 
That labor-saving machinery has displaced 
thousands of skilled mechanics and unskilled la- 

borers is an undisputed fact, no one doubts. 

Men who have spent most of their lives at one 
occupation without having the time to familiar- 
ize themselves with the first principles of an- 
other trade, have over night, in many instances, 
been thrown out of employment by some in- 
ventive genius. Nearly every part of every me- 
chanical device is made by machinery, and in 
turn machinery is displacing the farm hands, 
the canners, the weavers, the spinners, the type- 
setters, the ice cutters, the teamsters, the stone 
cutters, the shipwrights, the shoemakers, the 
knitters, and hundreds of other trades. 

These people are being constantly thrown back 
into the ranks of the unemployed—an army con- 
tinually on the increase with the cost of living 
higher today than ever in the history of the 
world. 

If machinery is cheaper to use than the em- 
ployment of labor, then why not reduce the 
price of the products of machinery? About the 
only answer to this question is that in order to 
use this machinery the manufacturer is compelled 
to pay a high royalty, and the owner of these 
patents is constantly buying up all other inven- 
tions that might compete with his patents, hence 
a monopoly has been created in labor-saving de- 
VICES, 

The patent 
monopolies, 


laws of the world 


hence it is 


protect these 
necessary to make a 
change in such laws, in order to bring about 
greater competition; then there will be a reduc- 
tion in price to the consumer. 

It is a well-known fact that the producer of the 
raw materials gets no better price now than he 
ever got. 

The farmer is not as yet able to scientifically 
make his soil produce its maximum, simply be- 
cause he is trusting to God and luck, instead of 
studying the best methods of working his farm. 

The average farmer is about as primitive to- 
day, comparatively speaking, as in the days of 
the ancient Gauls. 

The world’s humanity is entitled to the benefits 
of the work of mankind, but before taking these 
benefits the entitled to receive a 
fair price in return for what he has to sell. Man 
has a right to improve his condition in life, but 


producer is 


not at the expense of his fellow man’s existence 
and happiness. 

The patent laws should be amended so that 
every person should have the right to use any 
patented machine or device, upon first paying 
into the patent office a fixed price for the right 
to the use of the same. This would put a stop 
to patent monopolies and give the inventor a 
chance to get a fair price for the use of his de- 
vice, instead of being* compelled to sell at a 
nominal figure. The government is responsible 
for the lives of its people, and there should be 
a provision of some kind made to take care of 
its artificers who are ready and willing to work 
but who have been thrown out of employment 
by labor saving machinery. 

Furnish employment to these men in digging 
ditches for irrigating the arid lands, pay them 
the prevailing wage for such work, and when the 
land is in a condition for cultivation, divide it 
into lots and acreage. Let each family pay a 
rental for the use thereof that will return three 
per cent per annum interest on the money actu- 
ally invested by the government in providing a 
home, seed and farm implements to the farmer. 

The land remains the property of the govern- 
the right to reside 
thereon and cultivate it from generation to gen- 
eration, but forfeit that right when they fail to 
abide by the laws and regulations governing the 


ment, the family to have 


same, 


For every fifty units there should be a soil 
expert familiar with the needs of the community, 
whose duty it should be to advise what should 
be planted, how cultivated and harvested. 

The government should agree to give the com- 
munity the privilege of selling their crops to the 
army or navy at the prevailing market price to 
the exclusion of others. 

This is not Socialism; it avoids the expense of 
running almshouses and charitable institutions. 

_ e 
COALING WOMEN. 
By Marion Wright. 

The ways and means of exploiting the labor of 
women are as many and varied as the sounds 
and scents out of a tropic night, but it remains 
for that land of never ceasing wonders—the 
Land of the Rising Sun—to provide a task for 
the fairer sex that is not to be found in any other 
section of the globe. 


If there is any labor harder than taking coal 
out of the ground it is getting it into the bunkers 
of an ocean-going ship, and this work of coaling 
ship in Japan, especially in the great port of 
Nagasaki, is done by women. There is a single 
reason for this—the same that lies behind the 
exploitation and degradation of women in every 
clime—profit. 

A contractor who agrees to place so many 
tons of coal in the hold of a great ship—eager to 
be on her way to pile up dividends for her own- 
ers—finds that by employing a great number of 
women at practically nothing he can make more 
out of the job than by 
higher wages. 

Writing in the 
tional 


hiring fewer men at 
conventional 
traveler says of the 
women at coaling ships: 


way, a 
work 


conven- 
of Japanese 


“In short, the women of Japan coal ship. This, 
to many, brings a vision—a sweating, laboring, 
inky nightmare of toil and grime. But it is not 
so in Japan. To the women there who coal ship, 
the coming of a steamer is an event, and the 
work is more in the nature of a holiday. It is 
an opportunity to add a few more bright yen to 
the carefully hoarded store, and the petite, 
though willing, longshorewomen, go to their 
tasks with the gay banter of a bevy of high 
school girls. 


“When the steamer drops her anchor in Naga- 
saki a flotilla of coal lighters that have been 
standing by for her coming are wharfed along- 


side. Then a staging gang sets to work rigging 
ladders and staging, over which the workers 


swarm from the laden scows to the open coal 


chutes. This work is done by a crew of men, 
but when the preliminary work is done the 
women take a hand. They arrange themselves 
in lines from the piles of black diamonds over 
the staging and on to the deck of the vessel. 
Some remain on the coal piles to fill the small, 
shallow baskets, using light shovels. Once the 
basket is filled, it is snatched up and _ tossed 
along the line, or, rather, up the line precisely 
like a pail of water goes down the line of a vol- 
unteer bucket brigade in case of fire. Up, up, 
mounts the basket, propelled by sinewy hands, 
until it is capsized over the yawning chute above. 
Another follows, and then another in lightning 
succession until it is as if a great broad, endless 
belt were lifting the coal. The women work 
like busy bees, humming, chattering and laugh- 
ing, and the work never ceases until the boat- 
Swain above cries enough. 

“The women who coal ship are of the lowest 
and poorest classes, a few cents a day being suf- 
ficient for the handful of rice and piece of fish 
upon which they subsist. On the other hand, 
the women of the men who own the ships and 
coal lead a_ perfect butterfly existence, their 
environment being more like our conception of 
fairyland. The contrast of the filthy, sweating 
coaling women, and the doll-like women of the 
tich is only one of the inevitable results of cap- 
italism in Japan.” 

2 eee 
PICKETING LAWFUL IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Injunction cases against picketing are now as- 
signed to Superior Judge J. M. Seawell’s depart- 
ment. Recently the culinary unions had two of 
their pickets arrested for contempt of court be- 
cause of having picketed an unfair restaurant. 
The pickets were put on the stand but the at- 
torney of the union raised the point, which was 
sustained, that the pickets need not testify 
against themselves, as the contempt was a crim- 
inal case. After reviewing the testimony, Judge 
Seawell ruled that the evidence showed no vio- 
lation of his order of injunction as only one 
picket had been stationed at a time before the 
restaurant and the picket had not committed any 
violence or used intimidation against the custom- 
ers or the employees. He ruled that peaceful 
picketing was lawful, and that it did not violate 
his order of injunction. 

a eS 

I know few wants that press upon our modern 
life with more immediate necessity than the want 
of silence.—Sidney Lanier, 
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THE COST OF THE HUMAN MOTOR. 

An important feature of the modern “efficiency 
systems” is the careful balance of cost of yield. 
Eminent physiologists, including notably the dis- 
tinguished German scientist, Fischer, have been 
studying the “human 
point. 


motor” from this stand- 
Most people, according to “L’Illustration” 
(Paris, July 5th), still have vague ideas of the 
mechanical value of the human machine in units 
of work as compared with cost of production. 
We read: 

“According to the experiments of physiologists, 
particularly those of Fischer, the latent energy 
in the food required by an adult man in twenty- 
four hours is from 3000 to 3600 calories. A no- 
table part of this is utilized in the interior of the 
body to determine animal activity and produce 
its permanent manifestations, respiration, diges- 
tion, circulation of the blood, elimination, ete. 

“The excess of the remaining energy is applied 
to the production of mechanical effects. Thus, 
muscular labor of average intensity for the eight 
hours of a working day is the equivalent of about 
20,000 foot-pounds of work, or 300 calories, a 
trifle less than one-half of a horse-power per 
hour. 

“Under such conditions, and assuming this 
yield, whose exactitude may be taken as certain, 
we can calculate the cost of 100 horse-power per 
hour with regard to the particular form of motor 
employed.” 


An interesting comparative table, based on 
these calculations, is given as follows: 
250 men at 60 cents per day............$150.00 
10 horses (all expenses covered)...... 12.00 

1 (Stediri (Stine) -ccarsw alas egal ance sets 1.20 

Leeais en Ce ie segs alarm ripest 8714 


“These four figures establish indisputably that 
human motor-power is more than a _ hundred 
times as costly as that produced by steam. This 
is a very strong argument in favor of the modern 
industrial thesis of intensive machinery. 

“The man-motor is an economic heresy. He 
is bound to give place to the machine of which 
the workman is merely the directing intelligence. 
From this point of view, physiology furnishes a 
peremptory demonstration of the favorite doc- 
trines of scientific socialism.’—Translation made 
for “The Literary Digest.” 

> 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. 

The importance of the problem of industrial 
sanitation is gradually becoming more fully real- 
ized. Some employers, indeed, even yet appar- 
ently take the ground that, if workmen are will- 
ing to labor under insanitary conditions, it is of 
no concern of their employers. The New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission, which 
has carefully studied the conditions under which 
about two hundred thousand wage earners work, 
reports that “there is a tendency on the part of 
many employers to economize not only in mat- 
ters of legitimate expense but also in space, light, 
air and certain other safeguards to the health 
and lives of the workers.’ The report of the 
State Board of Health of Louisiana indicates that 
over 50 per cent of all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State are in “poor” or “bad” 
sanitary conditions. Most States have no avail- 
able figures, but New York and Louisiana are so 
far from each other geographically, economically 
and socially, that, for lack of better, we may take 
these two reports as an index of industrial health 
conditions generally throughout the United 
States. On the whole, says “The Journal of the 
American Medical Association,” with each year 


employers tend to appreciate more and more the 
commercial value to them of sanitary working 
conditions for their employees. 


B. S. Warren of the United States Public 
Health Service points out that the false economy 
involved in neglect of sanitation inevitably leads 
to greatly lessened efficiency and is thus really 


proper arrangement of hours of labor and the 
maintenance of the safeguards of health. 

With regard to hours of labor particularly, 
some recent experience is valuable as indicating 
that shortened hours of labor may actually con- 
duce not only to the health of employees but 
also to greater production. In the Engis Zinc 
Works the hours of labor were cut down from 
twelve to eight per day, yet the men earned as 
much and did as much in eight hours as they did 
formerly in twelve. Besides there was a marked 
decrease in the calls on the sick fund, the men no 
longer felt the need of stimulation, and sobricty 
was markedly increased. Almost the same thing 
happened at the Zeiss Optical Works in Germany. 
Abbe kept a careful record for the years when 
the plant was operating on a nine-hour day. 
When the working day was reduced to eight 
hours, the record showed the men earned over 3 
per cent more than during the previous year, the 
output of the work was increased 3 per cent, and 
the power plant was able to shut down an hour 
earlier, thus effecting a very material saving in 
fundamental expense. The record was for 233 
men at an average age of 31 years, and many 
different occupations on a piece-work basis were 
represented in the shop. Both employers and 
employees need to be convinced of the evident 
fact that the healthy man is the most efficient 
and the cheapest employee and that any reason- 
able expense to maintain him in health is a pro- 
litable investment. 

> 
THE FREEING OF ALASKA. 

The signing by President Wilson of the Alaska 
coal land leasing bill, makes 
progressive 


yet 


a law of the most 
any Congress has 
If properly administered this law 
will bring prosperity to the coal regions of Alas- 
ka. The prosperity will not be confined to a 
few monopolists, but will be fairly distributed 
among workers and operators. There 
no monopoly of Alaska’s coal fields. 

Properly drawn, these leases will require pay- 
ment by the rental value of 
their holdings. Any one taking a lease, under 
those circumstances, will do so with the inten- 
tion of putting all of it to use. There will be 
no profit in paying ground rent to the govern- 
ment for land that produces no revenue. So 
the lessees will get all the men they can to dig 
as much coal as they can, and they will try to 
sell the coal dug as quickly as they can. It won't 
pay to keep the mines closed to prove the “di- 
vine right” of any operator to do as he likes 
with them. 

There 


measure which 


enacted. 


will be 


lessees of entire 


is to be a government-owned railroad 
in Alaska from the coal fields to the coast. So 
there will be no rebates or special rates for fav- 
ored operators. All will pay the same rates. 
The railroad not safely be used to help 
one operator to get his product to market and 
to keep his competitors from getting theirs there. 
So there will be no coal trust in Alaska—no, and 
no labor wars in the coal regions. 


can 


It is a pity that the same system was not ex- 


tended to all of Alaska’s public lands. What is 
good for the coal industry is good for all in- 
dustries. 

It is a pity also that the system about 


to be put in force in Alaska can not at once be 
put in force elsewhere. The Alaska system 
would soon end such troubles as still exist in the 
Southern Colorado fields. Still, the exam- 
ple set in Alaska will have its effect. The peo- 
ple elsewhere, noting its beneficial results, will 
insist more 


coal 


and more on a similar policy in 
their own localities, and finally the demand must 
be granted. There is a broader significance in 


this Alaska legislation than many people realize. 


expensive for the employer in the end. The high- 
est efficiency is possible only when the health 
of workers is favored by good air and light, 


Liberty? The true liberty of a man, you would 
say, consisted in his finding out, or being forced 
to find out the right path, and to walk thereon. 
To learn, or to be taught, what work he actually 
was able for; and then by permission, persuasion, 
and even compulsion, to set about doing of the 
same! That is his true blessedness honor, “lib- 
erty” and maximum of well being; if liberty be 
not that, I for one have small care about liberty. 
—Carlyle. 
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The San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis holds a clinie for worthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 o'clock In the rooms at 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman unable by 
reason of employment to attend the morning clinics, and de- 


sirous of securing expert medical attention, Is invited to be 
present. 
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THE NEED OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 
By Thomas Hunt. 


Jn a recent address Congressman James R. 
Mann opposed Philippine independence because 
he thinks the “Pacific Ocean is the neni e 
ground of the future for commercial s macy. 

The present war in Europe, and more or less 
over the world, has taught him nothine. Let 
ask why we want a commercial supremacy main- 
tained by military and naval power? Down at 
the bottom of things it is because we have too 
many of our people engaged in making more 
things than are needed by the people of the 
United States; so we i to find market for 


them in foreign countries, and Coneressman 


Mann proposes to maintain and extend that 


mar- 
ket by military and naval force. 
Is this a safe and righteous policy? 
Ilow would it do to change our industry so 
that we would not be so anxious for a foreign 


market, because 
productions 


States? 


we could find customers for our 
within the borders of the United 
could find 
great excess of people 


If we some employment for the 
who are now at work in 
factories of all kinds, mines and 
mills which must find markets for their products 


in foreign countries, 


sweat-shops, 


and as Mr. Mann thinks, by 


force of arms, we might be saved the expense and 
danger of the resort to force. 

It is perfectly obvious to any one who sees 
and thinks that there are too many people who 


are depending on other people to give them work, 
and when they are 
in making 


given work they are engaged 


things in too great quantities for con 
sumption in the United States, 
be found abroad. All of these 
more than the jobs, are in 
potatoes and vegetables 
eggs. It would be 
for these people to produce these things directly 
by their own labor. Suppose they should do so 
instead of working in factories, 
things 


so a market must 


who are 


ps ople 


numerous daily need 
ft bread, 


milk, 


generally; also 


chickens and possible 


sweat-shops, etc., 


to make to be sold in a 


market 
which 


foreign 
to get the wherewith to buy the things of 
they are in 
The statement is often 
the United States can 
food 


daily need? 


made that the land of 
furnish homes and all the 
hundred times as 

Why not let 
to the land and produce their living 


necessary for one many 


people as are here now. them get 


directly from 


the soil and leave only enough people in the 
factories to make what factory products are 
needed in the United States and such foreign 


countries as would be glad to get those products 
without our having to fight and kill people for 
commercial supremacy? 

All those 


crease the 


who would to the land would in- 


American market for 


remain in the 


the products of 


those who factories. 
land held out of 


possession of 


quantities of 
men get 
their 
value and make them 
Many people 
that this is not fair; 


There are great 
than 
that it 


rich 


use because 
they 


will increase in 


more 


need for own use, knowing 


with- 


out working, are beginning to 


think and because this in- 


crease in value is made by all the people it is 


proposed to tax land high enough to obtain reve- 


nue for all public expenses and cease taxing 


products of labor. If we prevent monopoly of 


land by this single tax and by that means allow 


all people who wish to get to the land to make 


their homes and a living, there will not be pro- 


duced an excess of things for foreign markets, 


and we will not have the enormous expense of 


an army and navy to burden our 
they will all be 


of peace and plenty. 


people, but 


employed and in the enjoyment 


a as — = 
Will not war at length be thought disrepu- 
table, like duelling between individuals ?—Tho- 
reau, 
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GOOD. ADVICE FROM BELGIUM. 
(American League.) 
Royal Commission 
that left with President Wilson a complaint con- 
cerning the conduct of their cnemics in the Euro- 


Economic 


Members of the Belgian 


pean war, have observed that conditions exist 
here against which Americans should protest. 
This one of the delegates, Mr. Henry Cartin de 
Wiart, Minister of Justice in the Belgian Cabi- 


net, took note of Americans over 
Said he to a Chicago newspaper: 


“On our 


what too many 
look. 
tide from Montreal to Chicago we saw 
hundreds of miles of fertile lands fallow. 
We saw orchards and fields with uneathered pro- 


lying 


ducts rotting on the ground. We saw miles of 
young trees being destroyed by fires started by 
engine sparks and left to burn unnoticed. Every- 

here the farms and residences were divided with 
wooden fences that contained enough lumber to 


build the homes of an empire. 

‘The waste of America is not confined to ma- 
terials. 
tude ot 


Never can a European helieve the magni- 


wasted labor in America unless he visits 


the cities. Hundreds of thousands of men, whose 


ht be applied to production, remain in 
enforced idleness. 
“In the 


energy m 


country, wasted 


wasted men. 


lands; in the cities, 
On the trees and plants, ungathered 
food; in the centers of population, hungry people 
Those are the economic 
life. Why do not the 
themselves to bringing 


ill cure 


“If any country in Europe ha 


American 
here 


elements of 
statesmen address 
about an adjustment that 
these evils? 
| such bounteous 


natural wealth, such limitless land area fit for cul- 


tivation, and such unused labor energy, it would 
be quickly transformed into prosperity beyond 
dreams. Why, in Belgium even our dogs work. 
iXvery city lot is cultivated and most of our gar- 


on less ground than Americans 


back 


is raised 
unused 


den true 


waste in yards.” 


Mr. De Wiart did not, however, suggest a 
remedy. This was left to another member of the 
delegation, mil van der Velde, who urged that 
“unused land be taxed with a penalty so that 
holding acreage in idleness would not be profit- 
able.” This, he said would “compel production 
in the country, and the construction of buildings 
in the city, and create a demand for labor that 
would absorb the idlers.” 

It is rather humiliating to receive such criti- 
cism, especially since it is well-deserved. For 


publication of “Pro- 
in fact, many Americans have 


many years, ever since the 


gress and Poverty” 
been pointing to the same waste and urging taxa- 
tion of land 
men have kept their eyes closed to the facts that 
these foreign statesmen could not help seeing on 
through the 
Tis late 


would be a good time 


values as a remedy. But our states- 


their first trip country. 


Now 
seriously of apply- 
and 


to mend, however. 


to think 


never too 


ing the proper remedy to these conditions, 


having a country to show foreign visitors con- 


taining no involuntarily idle men in the presence 
natural resources. 
— se = 

all the 
all-important, 


of vast unused 


It is not at history of our own country 


which is overshadowing all the 
the times nearest to our 
the 


human race, it may 


rest not the history of 


continuous bi- 
well 


which have 


own. « . . If history ‘be 


ography ot the 


be that the history of remoter times, 


the least resemblance to our own, may often be 


the more valuable to us, as correcting national 


prejudices and the narrow ideas bred in us by 
daily custom. The history of other races, 
and of different systems, may be of all things 
the best to correct our vanities, and our 


conventional prejudices. We have indeed to 


know the history of our own 


the 


country, of the 


latter ages. But 


that we 
know little other history.—Frederick Harrison. 
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San 
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Eight-Hour Work Day. 
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workshop under union conditions. 
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The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 

And after dreams of horror, comes again 

The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 

—Bryant. 

a ee ee 
Now that the election is over we can devote 

our time to other things until Congress and the 

State Legislature assemble, when politics will 

again be on the tapis. 


-. 


If your wages are not high enough to tide you 


over periods of sickness and involuntary idle- 
ness, and lay aside a little for old age, then you 
are being underpaid. Every man has, at some 
time in life, periods when he can earn nothing 
therefore his earning periods must be sufficiently 
compensated to carry him over them, Other- 
wise he must be a subject of charity. 


> 


If you are a union man the union label ought 


to be on the articles you purchase. If it is not, 
then you are only a sham, a fraud, a deceiver, 
because you are not what you claim to be. You 
may not be fully conscious of your hypocritical 
position, but that does not alter the substantial 
fact. Union men demand the union label, there- 
fore to be a union man you must do so. 


> 


As a barometer showing the trend of events 


in the labor war in Stockton the number of ad- 
vertisements in the columns of the “Labor News” 
point unmistakably to victory for labor. A month 
ago but few merchants used the paper, while 
today it is full of live business advertisements, 
and the union stores are doing well while the 
others are empty. 


p> ~ 

Those who shout about war in the interest of 
civilization are illogical. War denotes the utter 
absence of civilization. Civilized men, as indi- 
viduals, get along without fist fights and murder, 
and only the uncivilized indulge in such es- 
capades. Nations are made up of individuals and 
if they are really civilized they can get along 
without wars. Until the nations of the earth 
are able so to do they should quit boasting of 


their civilization. 


> = 

The California Commission of Immigration 
and Housing is making life unenjoyable for per- 
sons who attempt to defraud the unsuspecting 
immigrant. A number of them have been sent 
to jail and others are in a fair way to follow. 
Schemers who hope to prey upon the newly 
arrived foreigner are therefore not so happy 
over anticipations as they were a few months ago. 
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-- The Election Results -: 
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The State election held last Tuesday brought out the largest vote in the 
history of the State of California and resulted in the overwhelming triumph of 


Governor Hiram W. Johnson and his policies during the past four years. For 


© 


the first time a Governor of this State has been elected for a second term, and 
while the “Labor Clarion” has religiously refrained from taking any part in 
political discussions, aside from those directly involving organized labor, we are 
impelled to say that the hosts of toil of this great State are more than pleased 
with the conduct of the people on Tuesday last in returning the Governor who 
has done so much in the interest of common humanity. Particularly is the 
result gratifying in view of the fact that it required the shattering of a precedent 
as old as the State itself. Even those few persons in labor’s ranks who voted 
for other candidates will not be found on the mourner’s bench because of the 
trend of election returns. 

In spite of the fact that in some instances the judgment of the majority ran 
counter to that of the State labor movement on propositions submitted for de- 
cision, the general outcome was satisfactory, and labor is not in the least dejected. 

The prohibition amendment which threatened to throw thousands of workers 
into a state of idleness, was defeated by nearly three to one, according to figures 
at hand up to the hour of going to press. 

The eight-hour law, which had the indorsement of the labor movement, 
seems to have been defeated, though San Francisco gave it a good vote. 

The proposition providing for abolishing poll tax, placed upon the ballot 
through the efforts of the California State lederation of Labor, according to 
latest returns, has been favorably acted upon by the electors. 

The amendment providing for home rule in taxation, also favored by organ- 
ized labor, is in doubt, the returns to date being very meager. 

The minimum wage amendment, opposed by organized labor, is probably 
defeated, though figures received are so light that it is impossible to make any 
predictions of a definite character. 

Congressman John I. Nolan was re-elected practically without opposition, 
the two candidates running against him receiving but a few votes. 

Judge Michael J. Roche was returned to office by a splendid vote. 

All things considered, organized labor is pleased with the result, because the 
vote plainly indicates that the people of California are determined to go ahead 
with legislation in the interest of the great mass of the people. It indicates in 
unmistakable terms that the policy of placing humanity above the dollar is in 


harmony with the ideas of the great majority of our population, and that there is 
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no chance of a return to the conditions which prevailed in this State in the old 
days when the corporations, particularly the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
held the whip hand and manipulated the affairs of our government in the interest 
of corporations to the great hurt of the people. 

Progress, advancement toward better things for California’s common people, 
as a result of the election, seems certain during the next few years. 

There is no hope whatever in the returns for those who believe that all 
legislation should be in the interest of capital without regard for the effect upon 
humanity. 

The reactionary forces that made so much noise during the campaign, how- 


ever, will continue to fight, and the people can not afford to go to sleep. 
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moment 


The scheme of real estate sharks to bring the 
3elgian refugees to California has been con- 
demned by the Labor Council. While the Coun- 
cil is not opposed to bona fide immigration it is 
against the schemes of those who desire to make 
the misfortunes of the 
profit to themselves. 


Belgians a means of 


The Algonquin tribe of Indians, which con- 
tested the possession of America with the settlers 
of the Old Colony in Massachusetts, is credited 
by Ralph Davol in his book, “Two Men of Taun- 
ton,” with having originated the name “Yankee.” 
There was no “1” in their tongue and they could 
come no nearer to pronouncing the word “Eng- 
lish” than “Yengeesh.” 
rupted into “Yankee.” 


This gradually was cor- 


What a world we would have if the influence 
and power of the labor movement were suddenly 
taken out of it! How long would it be before 
the toiler had struck the toboggan and was go- 
ing at break-neck speed toward the depths of 
degradation and disaster? What a calamity such 
a condition would be, not only to the toiler, but 
to humanity as a whole! No sane man will dis- 
pute the certainty of the hurtful results, yet 
there are persons greedy enough to earnestly 
hope for such a consummation. 

President Wilson, addressing the American 
Bar Association, delivered himself of the follow- 
ing gem: “Public life, like private life, would be 
a very dull and dry matter if it were not for this 
belief in the essential beauty of the human spirit 
and the belief that the human spirit could be 
translated into action and into ordinance. Not 
entire. You can not go any faster than you can 
advance the average moral judgments of the 
mass, but you can go at least as fast as that, 
and you can sce to it that you do not lag behind 
the average moral judgments of the mass. I 
have in my life dealt with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and I have found that the flame of 
moral judgment burned just as bright in the man 
of humble life and limited experience as in the 
scholar and the man of affairs. And I would 
like his voice always to be heard, not as a wit- 
ness, not as speaking in his own case, but as if 
he were the voice of men in general, in our 
courts of justice, as well as the voice of the law- 
yers, remembering what the law has been.” 


The Poor Suitors’ Act has come into operation 
in England. People who to appeal to 
the courts who are worth less than £50 can, if 
their applications are approved, obtain a free 
hearing, with free legal aid and no court fees. 
Solicitors and barristers will be found for them, 
and their case fairly gone into. Already 500 
solicitors and 300 barristers have agreed to serve. 
The act is not yet generally known, but 1400 
applications have already been received, and at 


desire 


the law courts they are receiving fresh applica- 
tions by the hundred daily. Going to law is for 
most men an expensive luxury. Yet there are 
cases where, for lack of being able to go to law, 
people have been obliged to put up with life- 
long misery and The Poor Suitors’ Act 
promises to relieve one of the most obvious in- 


justices of modern life. 


loss. 


Justice, which can only 
be had by those whose hands are filled with gold, 
Some trouble may be expected 
from people who wish to go to law from mere 


is no justice. 
cantankerousness. The preliminary examination 
under the new act should, 
check these at the beginning. 


provided however, 
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The good father was being shaved by a barber 
who had been celebrating the night before. 
When a gash was cut in the side of his neck he 
said: 

“Now, you see the results of liquor!” 

To which the barber replied: 

“Yes, it makes the skin very tender.” 


They were talking about trees. 

“My favorite,” she said, “is the oak. 
noble, so magnificent. 
ite?” 

“Yew,” he replied. 


It is so 
B rhe Tc rl , 
sut what is your favor- 


The truth of the saying, “Where art is long 
cash is short,” was evidenced by the appearance 
of the following editorial recently in the columns 
of a small Western newspaper: 

“Burglars entered our house last night. To 
the everlasting shame of the community, for 
whose welfare we have labored, be it said, they 
got nothing.”—“Harper’s.” 


On a wet, miserable, foggy day in London 
Charles Lamb was accosted by a beggar with: 
“Please, sir, bestow a little charity upon a poor, 
destitute woman. 
better days.” 

“So have 7,” said handing the 
creature a shilling, “so have T. 
day, even for I.ondon.” 


Believe me, sir, I have seen 
Lamb, poor 
It's a miserable 


Little Brother—Bet he’d kiss you if I waren’t 
here. 

Sister—You insolent boy. Go away this very 
minute.—" Life.” 


Mrs. Beat—Tell the gentleman I’m not receiv- 
ing today, Nora. 

New Maid—But he ain't deliverin’, mum; he’s 
collectin’ !—“Puck.” 


Silas—I hear your son left that small town, 
and went to the city to have a larger field for 
his efforts. 

When 
Hank was home, a two-acre potato patch was 
too big a field for him.—‘Judge.” 


Hiram—Yes; and that’s what gets me. 


those : 


“Who are people who are cheering”? 
asked the recruit as the soldiers marched to the 
train. 

“Those,” replied the veteran, “are the people 
who are not going.”—‘‘Puck.” 

Precise Boarding Mistress—Mr. Blunt, shall I 
tender you some more of the chicken? 

Mr. Blunt—No, thank you! But, if you can 
tender this piece you have already served me, | 
shall be greatly obliged to you.”—“Christian Reg- 
ister.” 


Even the war has its bright side. Two negro 
porters were discussing it as they waited for a 
train to pull into the station. 

“Man,” said the first, “dem Germany sub- 
maroons is sho’ly gwine to sink de British navy 
Yas, sir-ece, dey’s sho'ly gwine to ’splode dem 
naval boats dat’s waitin’ out yonda.” 

“Sho”! said porter No. 2. 
ter happen den”? 


“An’ what’s gwine 


“Why, dem Germany submaroons’ll come right 
on ‘cross de ocean an’ ’splode de rest ob de 
naval boats ob de world. Dat’s what'll happen 
den, Sambo”! 

“Well, looky heah, Gawge. Ain’t yo’ an’ me 
better decla’ ouahselves a couple 0’ noot—nootral 


—nootralities”? 
“Man,” said Gawge, “yo’ all kin be a nootral- 
ity if yo’ wants to. <Ah’m a German”!—New 


York “Evening Sun.” 
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WHO SEEKS SUCCESS. 


Who seeks success 


OOO OOOH e 


Must look for it not under sunny skies 
Within his easy reach. 
Who seeks success 
Must look for it in paths untrod before, 
Who seeks success 
Must falter not nor shirk; 
The only road that leads to it is work. 
—Detroit “Free Press.” 
———— —-— @_ —— es 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 
Gertrude Hoffman, probably America’s most 
versatile artist and most certainly the greatest 
danseuse that this country has produced, 
will be the extraordinary attraction at the Or- 
pheum next weck. 


CVer 


Miss Hoffman will appear at 
the head of her own company of fifty, mostly 
The 
production, which runs for over an hour is said 
to be the most sumptuous, beautiful, claborate 
and perfect ever produced on any vaudeville 
stage. Among the new dances she has devised 
are “Zobeide’s Dream” and “Blue Danube,” both 
of which are particularly spectacular. 


girls in her own revue in twelve scenes. 


Besides, 
she has many new impersonations to add to her 
popular gallery of imitations. She also has a 
company of the 
New Through 
the medium of the phonograph many who have 
never heard Will Oakland have come to admire 


his fine tenor voice. In 


prettiest girls that could be 


found in York to support her. 


none of his records, 


however, does his such 
splendid effect as in the melodious musical noy- 
elty “At The Club,” in which he and a sterling 


quartette are 


merit stand out with 


now appearing. A gathering of 
clubmen in search of amusement indulge in song 
and a neat comedy number is introduced in their 
travesty on the movies. Tony Hunting and 
Corinne Francis will appear in “A Love Lozen- 
ger,” in which they abundance of fun. 
The holdovers will be Swor and Mack: Mechan’s 
Canines, and Gertrude William C. 
De Mille’s travesty on the high cost of 


“Food.” 


create 


Coghlan in 


living 


I KNOW. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

I Know that this Day will never come again. 
Therefore I will make it the best Day in 
which I have ever lived. 

I Know that Happiness is a thing within and 
that it is always in the world and very near 
to me. I Know I have but to search for it, 
and that as soon as | 
I have it. 


begin to hunt it out, 
Also, I Know that as soon as I 
get Tlappiness and begin to give it away, it 
comes back doubled—and 
Know this. 


more, to me I 


I Know that Work is a stimulus and that 
it keeps the 


world alive and moving. I 
Know that the people who work with Love in 
their Hearts and Interest in their Brains are 
the real Doers and Benefactors of Mankind, 
I Know that I can be a Doer and a Bene- 
factor. 

I Know that Life is exactly what I make it. 
[ Know that other people and other forces 
can influence my Life and Work only as I 
allow it. I Know that I am young if I live 
Youth; I Know that I am Happy if I live 
Happiness; I Know that I am Worth While 
if I attempt aand accomplish Worth While 
things. 

I Know that the greatest thing I can ever 
do is to do my Best at all times and under 
every circumstance. 


TO 


WORK FOR THE SAKE OF HEALTH. 
extensive alterations in the 
trial conditions of 


social and indus 
large groups of individuals 
almost always incidentally bring about changes 
in their rule, 
direction of what 
we regard as social betterment the conditions of 
living improved, 


hygienic situation. As a general 


when the changes are in the 
cultivated in 
greater measure, and the promotion and preser- 


are sanitation is 
vation of health follows as a natural consequence. 
A study of such movements reveals the advan- 
tages, from the point of view of both public and 
personal that followed the pure 
tood the campaign against alcoholism, 


hygiene, have 
crusades, 
child-welfare innovations, investigations of insti- 
tutional management, 
conditions in 


industrial 


work, factory 


regulation of 
respect to hours of 
inspection, ete. 

There are, strange as it may seem at first 
thought. certain modern industrial changes which 
with them detrimental features that are 
not apparent on the surface. \ growing group 
among whom the amount of muscular work done 
in comparison with the daily activities 
of their ancestors is coming into existence. We 
referring here to the fact that shorter 
hours of work have everywhere become the cus- 
tom—that the blacksmith formerly toiled 
twelve hours now completes his working day in 
eight The have in 
mind here are a consequence of altered methods 
of conducting business with the modern extension 


of commerce. 


carry 


is small 
are not 
who 


hours. changes which we 


Machinery has replaced muscle. 
The development of the industries by machinery 
has called for a different type of human working- 
which skill rather than strength is re- 
As a modern writer has expressed it, the 


power in 
quired, 
bodily qualities of the worker have been forced 
by the employer more and more into the back- 
ground of valuation. Industrial factory work re- 
quires not so much strong men as persons who 
with skill the many small tasks 
Which the machines have so far not been able to 


perform, 


can perform 


Hence the tendency to employ chil- 
dren, hali-grown persons and women. 

More significant than this is the fact that the 
number of those who do little manual labor has 
This is an era of office work- 
ers, of business and governmental officials whose 
implements are the desk, chair, pen and pencil, 
rather than the hammer and the hoe. Even in 
agriculture machinery has eliminated some of 
the hardest types of manual labor. Muscular 
exercise, however, is a benefit rather than a det- 
riment to the human economy, says the “Jour- 
nal” of the American Medical Association. It 
improves the function of the essential organs 
of the body. Hence there has arisen an unex- 
pected consequence, namely, the habit of trying 
to avert the possible harmfulness of 
these changed conditions by “balancing the lack 
of paid muscle work by work for hygienic rea- 
sons, by play and sport.” 


increased greatly. 


some of 


The creation of work 
for the sake of health sounds almost paradoxical. 
= > 

Montesquieu has an opinion of ancient Rome 
which implies that Rome was too far in advance 
of other nations to be permitted by them long 
to remain at so high a point of civilization. He 
Rome was founded for grandeur and her 


said: 
had an admirable tendency to bestow it; 
for which reason in all the variations of her gov- 
whether 
constantly 


laws 


aristocratic or 
enterprises 
which required conduct to accomplish them, and 


ernment, monarchial, 


popular, she engaged in 


always succeeded. The experience of a day did 
not furnish her with more wisdom than all other 
nations, but she obtained it by a long succession 
of events. She sustained a small, a moderate and 
an immense fortune with the same _ superiority, 
derived true welfare from the whole train of her 
prosperities and refined every instance of calam- 
instructions. She lost her 


ity into beneficial 


liberty because she completed her work too soon. 
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HOW TAMMANY HALL CAME TO BE. 

Mthough Tammany hall is almost as familiar a 
American lips as Independence hall it- 
self, few \mericans know the origin of the name 
and of the institution it 


name to 


Traditions 
say that there was an Indian sachem or chief of 


represents. 


the Delawares who was called Tamenand by the 
early settlers of Pennsylvania. He helped the 
the white man-in the land and for- 
warded good feeling between the two races. He 
was probably 
William 
soldiers of the revolution as a sort of patron saint 
of America. <A festival to Saint Tamenand or 
Tammany was held on May Day and soon after 


progress of 
one of those signing the treaty 


with Penn. He was canonized by the 


the revolution a society was formed in Philadel- 
phia named for him, which perhaps hoped to keep 
in significant remembrance old Indian customs. 
The members used to resort to a grove called the 
wigwam outside the city and there listen to a long 
talk or Indian palaver, followed by festivities, like 
Indian dances in costume and so on. This indeed 
hints that “playing Indian” was a game not dis- 
dained of the elders in those days. Even staid 
Boston had her famous share of such masquerad- 
ing at the Boston tea party. 

The Philadelphia society seems to have dis- 
appeared, but in 1789 William Mooney, an up- 
holsterer of New York City, started to form the 
Tammany society or 
York. The sachem and 
13 lesser sachems corresponding to the president 
and the of the 13 new States. The 
meeting place was called the wigwam, hence the 
name often applied to the halls used for national 
political conventions in the United States. 


Order of New 
erand 


Columbian 
officers were a 


governors 


It was 
a popular society and patriotic in influence, though 
not at first nominally patriotic. Many leading 
citizens of New York helonged to it. 
Washing 
against 


But when 
pronunciamento 
that made for 
schism and turmoil among the people, many mem- 
bers withdrew from Tammany thinking it had in- 
Those who 
adhered to it, the founder Mooney among others, 


ton issued his famous 


seli-constituted societies 


curred the presidential disapproval. 


then made it nominally a charitable and social 
organization. They met at first in 
known as Martling’s “long room” 


what 
on the corner 


was 


of Nassau strect and Frankfort. 

In 1800 Tammany hall was built at the same 
spot, but long after the club abandoned the old 
wigwam for a building on Fourteenth Street next 
the Academy of Music, still 
The distinct from 
the general committee of the Tammany democ- 


where they fore- 


gather. socicty, however, is 
racy, which is a political organization and cannot 
use Tammany hall without the consent of the 
society. The dictators of Tammany have a politi- 
cal control which is still an influence to an extent 
that has not been known in the United States 
elsewhere of a similar organization. 
aS > a 

li we have rightly interpreted the Providential 
order of the world, it is vain for any people to 
affect a policy of isolation from the great drama 
of its time—to hug itself in the security of its 


pacilic gains, and look down upon the strife of 
justice from the window of cold neutrality. It is 
the glory of every civilized, especially every his- 
toric, land that its life ceases to be solitary; that 
its root runs through the very substance of the 
world; that it has pledges of 
and conscious limits to the 
In the 


honor to redeem 
field of its 


family of 


desires. 
nations, all 
conscience of 


confederated own 


allegiance to the their common 


humanity, and are bound in a virtual league to 


guard its individual sanctities. When they have 
sat together round the council table of universal 
will and 


less selfish-hearted; struck with excellence other 


justice, each retire to its place wiser 
than its own, yet rendered by the very difference 
more faithful to the native heritage—Dr. James 


Martineau. 


Friday, November 6, 1914. 
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UNION MADE 
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2396 Mission St. 
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National Beer 


“THE BEST IN THE 
WEST” 
BP 


- ASK THE DEALERS — 


A Home Beer in Wood or Glass 
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Pocono 
Phone Markot 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 
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EAGLESON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Label Shirts 


and Underwear 


WE SELL 


BELL BRAND UNION LABEL COLLARS AND CUFFS 
HANSEN'S UNION LABEL GLOVES 

UNION LABEL UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 

UNION LABEL GARTERS AND SUSPENDERS 

UNION LABEL NECKWEAR AND ARMBANDS 

UNION LABEL COOKS’ AND WAITERS’ SUPPLIES 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramente 
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It OUTSHINES Them Alli! 


THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 
AND TONIC FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WEATHER 


Yosemite Beer 
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Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight. 
The regular weekly session of the board of 

directors was held Tuesday, November 3, 1914, 

President J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Transfers deposited: Adolph Iriede, 
76, Seattle, Wash.; Frederick W. 
No. 610, Merced, Cal. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held Thursday, November 12, 1914, at 1 p. m. 
There are several resolutions to be acted upon 
and matters of importance to come before the 
meeting. Members are requested to attend. 

i. B. Lada, leader of Alcazar Theatre Orches- 
tra, has returned from a month’s visit in New 
York and other Eastern cities. 

List of halls, hotels and parks where the Drum- 
mers’ Club has placed drums for the use of its 
members: San Francisco—Auditorium, Auditor- 
ium Annex, Assembly Hall, Biggio Park, Century 
Hall, California Club Hall, Cotillion Hall, Dream- 
land Rink, Eagles’ Hall, Fairmont Hotel, Golden 
Gate Hall, German House, Glen Park, Knights 
of Pythias Hall, Knights of Columbus Hall, 
Knights of Red Branch Hall, Lovchen Gardens, 
Majestic Hall, Maple Hall, Mission Turner Hall, 
Musicians’ Union, Moose Hall, S. G. W. Hall, 
aes Hall, Scottish Rite Hall 
ee urner call, South sia 
Hibernia Hall, Ma- 
sonic Hall (Richmond District). Oakland—Ebell 
Hall, East Shore Park, Eagles’ Hall, Germania 
Hall, Golden West Hall, Home Club, Maple Hall, 
Marion Hall, Moose Hall, Oakland Ilotel, Wood- 


men’s Hall. 2 = 


VOLUNTARY CONCEPT OF DISCIPLINE. 
There are too many of us who are still prone 
to the idea that we want to regulate every human 
piece of activity by law. There are too many 
who want to make others do things by law and 
decline or fail to appreciate the fact that men 
and women can be persuaded by appeal to their 
intelligence and to their sympathy, to their senti- 
ment and to their conscience, and secure greater 
results in loyalty and co-operation than in at- 
tempting to force men and women to do things 
against their wills. The human equation must be 
taken into consideration, the human strength, the 
human weakness, the human shortcomings. And 
our labor movement is no different in these re- 
spects than is any organization of any sort, or 
any country founded upon any idea of fundamen- 
tal principles, whether that is of democracy, or 
aristocracy, or autocracy. But we can’t use force. 
We ought not use force even if we had the power 
to use it, but we haven’t any army or navy, or 
militia or police to enforce the decrees and the 
decisions of labor, and we don’t want to have 
these elements to enforce labor’s conclusions. 
There must be discipline among the organized 


Le cal No. 
Morrish, Local 


is Hotel, 
. Francis Hotel, 
pe Hall, 


Ba ee House, 


workers of our country and our continent if we 
expect successful continuation of progress in the 
interests of the workers of our labor movement, 
and that discipline can not be enforced upon an- 
It must, then, 
cipline which we voluntarily accept and assume. 


other, or upon others. be a dis- 
It is my hope that in the very near future the 
American labor movement, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will have entered into a new lease 
of life for all time to come, based upon a volun- 
tary concept of discipline, rather than by the at- 
tempt to force decisions unwillingly down men’s 
throats. If we can train men in the labor move- 
ment to appreciate the consequence of such a 
change or reform, if we can bring 
it, it will, 


this cause of dissension and threat of destruction 


them to adopt 


in my judgment, do much to alleviate 


to the movement.—Samuel Gompers. 


THE 1; ABOR CLARION, 


JOB’S HEIR. 

\llow me to contribute the 
which T received from a party from whom IT was 
endeavoring to collect a bill. After writing him 
several letters I received the answer given below: 


following letter, 


Joseph Daniel Parker. 
Dear Sir: received, in reply will 
say that it came open with a one cent stamp on 
it. It would have afforded the boys much amuse- 
ment, 


Your letter 


had not the melancholy thought came with 
it that you had no better sense than to abuse and 
slander a gentleman in an open letter. You speak 
of honor [ don’t believe that you ever saw an 
honorable lawyer, if you have it is more than I 
have done. You speak of causing me 
able trouble, great God I have already had 
enough to send fifty of you Shysters to hell fifty 
times. I will give you a history of the 


consider- 


case and 
if you are surprised at my 
doubtedly one of the 


action you are un- 
biggest fools on earth. 

To begin with, in 1891, 1 bought a 
credit, in 1892 I bought an ox 
tract, a pair of 


saw mill on 
team, a timber 
Texas ponies, a breech-loading 
shot gun and a winchester rifle, a milk cow, a pair 
of fine hogs and a set of fine books, all on the 
installment plan, and hired hands to dig a fish 
pond. In 1893 my gin and corn mills burned flat 
to the ground and never left me a dam thing. 
One of my ponies died, and I hired the other to 
insignificant, box ankled, prognosti- 
cated dam Jew drummer, he killed him by driv- 
ing him too hard. Then I 
alliance and the Methodist 
tage of the 


an infernal, 
joined the farmers’ 
church, took advan- 
Homestead exemption, and 
debtors relief law and then had my 
filled out to join the ‘ 
for the fact, 


honest 
application 
Masons. I was making but 
in 1894, my father died, my mother 
married a nigger, and my brother Jim was linched 
for horsestealing. In 1896 my sister choked to 
death on a button and I had to pay her funeral 
expenses, 
I took 


In 1896 I got burned out again, 
to drink 


then 
and soon runned threugh the in- 
terest on what I owed which was about all that 


T had left. 


other 


Last of 1897 my wife ran off with an- 
man and left me a 
twins to 


nine month 
dont care a cuss for 


pair of 
take care of now 
you or any one else, there isn’t anything which 
now surprises me. 

Now if you feel like giving me trouble pop 
your whip but let me give you a little tip, getting 
money from me is like stuffing butter in a wild 
cat all with a hot awl. You asked me if I ex- 
pected fair treatment from you under the circum- 
stances. I answer no J do not expect anything 
but to be pestered by money sharks and lawyers 
and other humbugs and grafters. Before I die 
I am going to petition high heaven for a shower 

hell fire, on the whole bunch, and I will es- 
pecially pray that the storm may spend the most 
of its fury, at 501 Silsby 


you get your mail. 


Bldg., where you claim 


Disrespectfully, Thomas Lee. 


> 

You will find it less easy to uproot faults than 
to choke them by gaining virtues. 
of your faults; still less of 


Do not think 
others’ faults; in 
every person who comes near you look for what 
is good and strong; honor that; 
and, as you can, try to 
faults will drop off, like 
their time comes.—John Ruskin. 


& 


for the most destructive 


rejoice in it; 
imitate it; and 
leaves 


your 
when 


Commierce is a cure 
prejudices; for it is almost a general rule that 
wherever we tind agreeable manners, there com- 
merce flourishes; and that wherever there is com- 
merce there we meet with agreeable manners. 
Let us not be astonishd then if our manners are 
now less savage than formerly. Commerce has 
everywhere diffused a knowledge of the manners 
of all nations; these are compared with one an- 
other; and from this comparison arise the great- 


est advantages.—Montesquieu. 
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| ¢ CAL LIFORNIA LANDS AND IMMIGRANTS. 

x . “Hlarper’s Weekly” of October 17th, Frances 

Kellor speaks of California's opportunity to 
mn throt Panama Canal. 


profit by immigrati 


Miss Kellor has made 
tion and the 


a special study of immigra- 
necds of immigrants. She com 
mends the creation of the California Immigration 
and Tlousing Commission, in anticipation of new 
immigration, but has this to say of actual con- 
ditions in the State: 
Under the conditions now prevailing in Cali- 
fornia the immigrant with a vision of 
acquiring a tiny farm of his own would have but 
little inducement to go out on the land. In 
fornia’s 


peasant 


Cali- 
present 
State are not open and accessible. 
ot the 


situation the resources of the 
Great tracts 
important rights have been 
owned for a lone time by a few individuals or a 
few corporations. 


land and the 


They are simply being held, 


and undeveloped. 
“The opening of the 


waiting for increase, 
Panama Canal will not 
Any readjustment that comes will 
result from the schemes of 


change this. 


colonization now un- 
der way, and from the exigencies of the present 
situation in California. The project 
agitated 


farm labor 


now being of amending the Constitution 


so as to allow Home 


Rule in Taxation is ex- 
pected to inrease the development of land.” 
Here, then, is an expert, a thorough student 
of the needs of the immigrants and of the State, 
indorsing Home Rule in 


solving one of the big 


Taxation as a means of 
problems of California. 
State, 
them to produce wealth. 
Phere are thousands of willing 


There are millions of idle acres in the 


waiting for men to use 


workers in Cali- 


fornia who need nothing except the opportunity 


to use the millions of 


acres held out of use by 


speculators. And the rush of immigrants from 


kurope will add hundreds of thousands of willing 


workers who will want nothing except an oppor- 


tunity to make use of California’s unused acres 


now held out of use by 


speculators, 
Will California voters use their ballots at the 


November election to help the land speculators 


by voting against the Amendment for Home 


Rule 
in Taxation, or will they vote for Home Rule in 
Taxation, so that the idle lands of the State 
Will they vote for a greater and 
more prosperous California, or will they vote for 
the land speculators? 


a 


Phe origin of all wars is the pursuit of wealth, 


may 
be developed? 


and we are forced to pursue wealth because we 


cS s - 
live in slavery to the cares of the body.—Plato. 


The BANNER 
MILLINERY 


Wholesale and Retail 


Millinery Sale 


Special Prices on Fine Trim- 
med Hats, $3.50, $4.50, $6.50, 
$7.50 to $10. -:- Untrimmed 
Shapes, $1.95, $2.45, $4.25 
Ostrich Plumes, Paradise Fancies, 


Goura, Gold and Silver Trimmings at 
Reduced Prices. 


Green Trading Stamps Given 
Mail Orders Solicited. 
Charges Prepaid. 


The Banner Millinery Stores 


925 Market St. 1555 Fillmore St. 
956 Market St. 2572 Mission St. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 30, 1914. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Dele- 
eate Mclaughlin. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell and 
Vice-President Brouillet excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Cooks’ Helpers—Matt 
vice Wm. Kahler. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the President 
of the University of California, thanking Council 
for its support of Constitutional Amendment No. 
1, arom the A. E. of db: 
of credentials for Andrew J. Gallagher as dele- 
gate-elect to the convention of the A. F. of L. 
From California State Federation of Tabor, in- 
closing receipt for $1000 in payment of Stockton 
From Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, stating it was opposed to State-wide pro- 
From the 


Williams, 


, acknowledging receipt 


assessment. Laundry 


hibition. Recreation Ieague of San 
Francisco, announcement of meeting to be held 
at St. Francis Hotel, Friday evening, November 
6th. From the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union, 
stating it had taken a referendum vote on the 
cight-hour day question and it was carried by 
Electrical 
Nolan and 


From 
indorsing John T. 
Roche for office. 


an overwhelming 
Workers No. 537, 
Michael J. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Milk- 


majority. 


ers’ Union, requesting a boycott on the Excelsior 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, 


Dairy. From laundry 
requesting a boycott on the Economic Laundry 
From. the Chandelier 


Union, grievance against the Machin- 


Company. Brass and 
Workers’ 
House Movers’ 


with the Pile 


ists’) Union. From Journeymen 


Union, relative to amalgamation 


Drivers’ Union. 

Reports of Unions—Pressmen—Reported that 
Union were putting its label 
Cooks—De- 
cided at its last meeting to use every means pos- 
sible to defeat Edward L. D. 
Chinese in the 


the Lithographers’ 
on work unfair to the Pressmen. 
Nolan, who em- 
Doric Saloon. Milkers— 
Reported that Nelson’s Dairy is now fair to their 


ploys 


indorsed the 
amendment. Wagon 
Drivers—Donated $30 to Stockton fund and pur- 
$1000 Hall Association 
Retail Clerks—Reported 
that Bruce Company, successors to Frank 


organization. Stevedores—Have 


eight-hour day Laundry 


chased worth more of 
bonds for new Temple. 
3ros., 
Electrical Work- 
ers No. 151—Reported that all electrical workers 
were now in one international union. 

Executive Committee — Committee 


mended that the Council declare its intention of 


are fair to their organization. 


recom- 


levying a boycott on the Paris-Louvre Cafe; con- 
On the Machinists’ matter relative to 
the Meyer Panama Canal Company, committee 
recommended that this company pay $4 for work 


curred in. 


done in the shop and $5 per day for all installa- 
tion work. Moved that the recommendation be 
Amendment, that $5 per day be 


work on the 


concurred in. 
paid for all Exposition grounds; 
Committee recommeded 
that the agreement of the Retail Clerks’ Union 
be laid over pending the sanction of the inter- 
national The request of 
Bartenders’ Union for a boycott on the saloon 
OL PSA: secretary. 
The appeal for financial assistance from the Free 
Ilome for 


amendment carried. 


union; concurred in. 


Maley was referred to the 


Consumptives of Dorchester, Mass., 


was ordered filed. The delegates from Journey- 


men Tailors’ Union were seated upon the recom- 


mendation of President Gallagher. Report of 
committee adopted as amended. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported the 
results of its investigation on the protest sub- 


mitted by Steam Fitters No. 590, relative to the 


proposed importation of Belgian agriculturists 
as advocated by the California Development As- 
sociation. Committee deems such plan contrary 
to the present immigration laws. Two reports 
were submitted. The majority report recom- 
mended that the Council go on record as being 
opposed to any such scheme proposed, because of 
its tendency to lower the scale of wages and in- 
troduce competition in the local labor market, but 
that the Council does not oppose the immigra- 
tion of bona fide agriculturists. The minority 
report submitted by Delegate Bonsor recom- 
mended that the Council go on record at this 
time as opposed to extending an invitation to 
refugees of the European war to immigrate to 
California. Moved that the minority report be 
substituted for the majority and all publicity 
given same; carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


Receipts—Riggers and Stevedores, $40; Beer 
Drivers, $16; Bookbinders, $12; Steam Fitters 


No. 590, $8; Bindery Women, $16; Newspaper 
Solicitors, $8; Steam Engineers, $48; Cracker 
Packers, $12; Cemetery Workers, $8: Boot and 
Shoe Workers, $8; Carriage Workers, $8; Sheet 
Metal Workers No. 95, $8; Donations to Stock- 
ton Fund, $860.15. Total receipts, $1092.15. 

Expenses—Wm. P. McLaughlin, distributing 
amendment cards, $6; John O’Connell, for dis- 
tributing cards, $27; Secretary, 40; postage, $6; 
Stenographers, $51; Theo. Johnson, $25; Thos. 
Zant, $30; Jas. J. McTiernan, $20; P. O’Brien, 
$10; Andrew J. Gallagher, delegate to A. F. of I[.., 
$500; California State Federation of Labor, $1000; 
R. I. Wisler, $8; Royal 
$11.80; Mattie Barkley, $2. 

Adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN O'CONNELL, Seeretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

> 
MIGRATORY WORKERS. 

The country demands that thousands of work- 
men wander from one part of it to another to do 
that sort of work termed meaning 
thereby that the man must follow the growing 
crops, fruits or whatever the work may be, with 
the certainty that at best the job is only good 
for a stake, that it holds no hope of permanent 
employment and is certain to develop a class of 
wanderers that after a time join the large army 
that will not work. 


Insurance Company, 
Total, $1736.80. 


seasonal, 


The man is not to be blamed for his ultimate 
decision not to work; he has been so close to 
starvation while at work and no further from it 
when beating the country over for a job that, 
naturally, he accepts the lines of least resistance 
and decides not to work. When a man cannot 
keep over ten cents ahead of starvation when he 
works there is a great incentive to drop back to 
the wholly dependent class and live upon society. 
There isn’t much to independence that lives with- 
in one sandwich of the poor-house. 

But the country must depend upon the wander- 
ing thousands who manage to follow the crops or 
jobs of one kind or another, and this dependence 
upon a class of men who know there is no steady 
job has been the cause of serious trouble between 
communities and workmen, caused principally by 
oyer-advertising for men, consequent overcrowd- 
ing in search of work, wage reductions in the 
face of wage promises, riot , summary police ac- 
tion and the practice of the greatest injustices 
against these men who were given the worst of 
a situation brought about through no fault of 
their own.—‘Railroad Trainman.” 

> = 

Deep rooted customs, though wrong, are not 
easily altered; but it is the duty of all to be 
firm in that which they certainly know is right 
for them.—John Woolman. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


Brewery Werkmen 


Bottled 


Union Label of the United 
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OF AMERICA 


COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
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O'Farrell Street bet. 


® ry h PAH Pewell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


A VAUDVILLE REVELATION 


GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 
and Her Company of Fifty 


in Gertrude Hoffman's Revue, Originated and 
Staged by Her; WILL OAKLAND, America’s Great- 
est Lyric Tenor, and His Associate Singers, in “At 
the Club"; TONY HUNTING & CORINNE FRANCIS, 
“A Love Lozenger”’; SWOR & MACK; MEEHAN’S 
CANINES; THE WORLD’S NEWS IN MOTION 
PICTURES. Last Week, Great Suecess, GER- 
TRUDE COGHLAN in William C. De Mille’s Trav- 
esty “Food.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE, DOUGLAS 70. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 


Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your tailer place this label tn your garment, 
you help te abeiish the sweat shop and ehild laber. Yeu 
assist In decreasing the hours ef laber and inerease the wages. 


Labels are te be found within Inside eoat pocket, Inside 
posket of vest, and under the watch pocket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


’ { 
ANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


GONAUT SHIRIS 
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WITH IMMIGRANTS FROM 
WAR ZONE. 
By Thomas W. Williams. 
The patriotic land barons and pious apostles 
of high finance have conceived a wonderful phil- 


anthropic project. They deserve the lasting 
praise of all California. 
Germany has oecupied Belgium. \s a result 


the Belgians are seeking an asylum. 
go somewhere? 


They must 
What more natural than to in- 
vite them to come to California? Sure Mike. It 
is indeed a brilliant idea. 

We are indebted for the idea to one Gavin 
MeNab, a public-spirited Californian who, as the 
los Angeles “Times” suavely puts it, “instinct- 
ively knows all there is about colonization.” Al- 
ready “great meetings have been held to discuss 
the idea.” It is considered by the elite 
“great and lofty idea.” 


as a 


The Los Angeles “Times,” a newspaper which 
always works for the common weal (sic) is in 
hearty accord with the project and remarks, “Few 
of these people have any capital.” It is therefore 
proposed to create a fund to transport to “fair 
California via the Panama Canal” and to “supply 
an adequate organization for caring for them 
as they arrive,” which, considering the easy man 
ner in which these philanthropists have taken in 
the tenderfoot from the East, can easily be ar- 
ranged. 


To do this “money and management must be 
provided.” It is proposed to provide “a State 
Mortgage Bond, by which capital will be loaned 
to the new settlers under conditions which will 
enable them to make good.” An excellent idea 
that—for the guardians, if not for the wards. 

It is calculated that these 
depended upon 


“emigrants” can be 
“to produce twenty-five per cent 
of the total necessary investment in each case 
per annum,” also “that it will require $500 per 
family each year for all living expenses.” This 
would be $9.61 a week or about $1.37 a day. 

AX general committee of philanthropists has 
been formed in San Francisco to launch the pro 
ject. Here is a partial list of the distinguished 
benefactors: 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president and man- 
ager of the California Development Board; John 
S. Drum, president of the Savings Union Bank 
and Trust Company; Gavin McNab; Mortimer 
Mleishhacker, president of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company; William J. Dutton, president of 
the California Development Board; J. K. 
by, president of the J. K. Armsby Company; 
Wallace M. Alexander, manager of Alexander & 


Arms- 


Baldwin; John D. McKee, vice-president of the 
Mercantile National Bank; William 
president of the Southern Pacific 
James Irvine, president of the San 
Napa and 


Sproule, 
Company; 
Irancisco, 
Railway; Milton Esberg, 
vice-president of the M. A. Gunst Company; W. 
Mayo Newhall, president of the Newhall Land 
and Farming Company. 


Calistoga 


I think with this aggre- 
gation of philanthropists that it will be no diffi- 
cult task to fix the Belgians on the land or under 
the land forever. 

And our old friend, F. J. 
espoused the cause. 


Zeehandelaar, has 
As he states, “It is not pro- 
posed to bring laborers and clerks to this coun- 
try (although these people are without homes 
as are the others) under this scheme, but only 
such people, agriculturists, and those engaged in 
extensive Belgian industries, who 
general asset to the country.” 


would be a 


As one of the reasons for bringing these peo- 
ple here it is pointed out that “their women play 
an important part in the nation, doing their share 
in all industries, particularly in agricultural work, 
laboring side hy side with the men in the fields.” 
The Belgians are therefore “ideal colonists for 
California.” 


It 1s especially urged that “If the great scheme 


THE LABOR CLARION 


is carried out it would be to the lasting benefit 
of both the benefactors and the beneficiaries.” 

Zechandelaar says “There is no better class of 
immigrants than the selgians. They are reason- 
able and could open up many new industries 
which would be a great benefit to the Coast. 
Their women are expert lace makers.” Certainly. 
We need some lace factories on the Coast. 

These immigrants are to be “provided with 
land on a ten-year payment system.” 


They must 
also have 


“We can 


utilize both to their and our own advantage, as 


“some kind of a house.” 


many agriculturists, weavers, lace makers as care 
to come.” 

It is urged that we take advantage of the pres- 
ent chaotic European conditions consequent to 
the war and bring as many here as possible be- 
fore the war closes. Certainly this is the thing. 
Let all the idle men in California say amen. 
They can still remain idle. 

It would be a downright insult to remark that 
we have thousands of Americans, native Califor- 
nians, if you please, who have been driven from 
the land as the result of the philanthropy of 
these very gentlemen who now propose to save 
the Belgians. 

In view of the foregoing | would suggest that 
a move be made by every labor organization and 
particularly the Socialists of California to block 
this game of the rich which means the further 
exploitation of the poor. \merica may be the 
asylum of the oppressed everywhere but let us 
not be misled by this hot air about helping the 
Belgians. The big interests of California recog- 
nize in the necessities of the Belgians a splendid 
opportunity for exploitation. They can dispose 
of their great land holdings at an immense prolit 
and, at the same time, bring a class of people 
here who will be perfectly tractable, 

We call upon every Socialist to oppose this 
last move of the rich to farther entrench them- 
selves and weaken the power of the workers. 

> : 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Whereas, It has pleased an all wise Providence 
to remove from among us our Brother Walter 
Il. Goff to the place from where none has yet 
returned; and 

Whereas, By the death of Brother Walter H. 
Goff, Local Union No. 483 has lost a true, tried, 
and valuable member, and the cause of unionism 
in general a staunch friend: he having given 
much of his time and energy to the cause of the 
working class during the times when weaker ones 
in the faith were falling out of the ranks: there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 483 has caused 
to be spread upon its minutes the above resolu- 
tion as a last mark of respect and esteem for the 
deceased; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and relatives of the deceased 
Brother Walter Tl. Goff; also a copy be sent to 
“Organized Labor” and “labor Clarion” with re- 
quest to publish. 

Iraternally submitted, 
Cc. A. McCOLM, 
P. J. FREEMAN, 
T. Ey ZANT: 

Think the matter over. Consider your stand- 
ard. You have one, whether you acknowledge it 
or not, and it is probably one which has been 
set for you by somebody else. Is it the best 
Don't you need to have it done 


Does it lead you to make all you ean of 


you could have? 
over? 
yourself and is it one you would be willing to 
have others pursue? Would you be glad or sad 
to know that your friends modeled themselves 
upon you and would you like the model if you 
saw it in the 


character of another?— 


Christine Terhune Herrick in “Holland's Mag 


: ” 
azine, 
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Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


UNION LABEL SHOE CO. 


2267 MISSION ST. Bet. 18th and 19th 
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and Photo Engravings 


— 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on 


your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


( 
! 
H 
| 
On Your Printing, Bookbinding | 
' 
H 
4 
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The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Streets 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Streets 


JUNE 30th, 1914, 


MAROUB co rlecda ne sisueie RR ATC ANON Nie coe BAR a $58,656,635.13 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,857,717.65 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 177,868.71 
Number of Depositors....................045. 66,367 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o’clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending June 30th, 1914, a divi- 


dend to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was 
declared. 
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A“treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


Rye 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


625 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 
*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
?Simplex Machines. 


of) re Printers keene teas eek 410 Fourteenth 


MRT ALE TUES, Ela ater tietae erie 261 Bush 


( 

(126) Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
€ 48") Baldwin & MeKiayisacss. ss cena ce 166 Valencia 
C7) Bardel Art Priviting. C6... 4.-4.4% 343 Front 
Cote) SBorry hash GO. ic soa cts a 1122-1124 Mission 
(82) Baumidnh Printing Cos. 2. len. 3. 120 Church 
C13.) *Beteher & PHUN GS. 0.6 vice ose oe: 515 Howard 
(14) Ben Iranklin Pres ie aCarateie Nee ated 140 Second 
(196) Borgel & Downie..... 718 Mission 
(69°) Brower & Co, Marcus... 2... -.316 Sansome 
CSO Sbrunt, Welter ReNtCOe sd: «. nee Se OUMaSiOn 
G14 J (Buckley Orting. ac sem sions 739 Market 
(220) Calendar, Piiess. so .iie4 «acens cass «042 Maricet 
CLUG), *Cainornia Press). oo0k oe vee eae 340 Sansome 
CTL) S*Canessa, Printing’ Coca... 708 Montgomery 
COT i CHASE So NE Poe whites wale alee 1246 Castro 
Coos Collinsy Cl maint Twenty-second 
C22) Solonial Press 516 Mission 
(179) *Donaldson Ca ssidy Co., THE.....U. tee 568 Clay 
(18) Kagle Printing Company. "4519 Twenty-third 
CAO) eaStrmia ede Gort eiac a, cersiaveicnsi cent ee 220 Kearny 
C64) shite, Printing Co... oJuscs ace SON Valencia 
C62.) “ure k wa Presse InG shan wore anos 440 Sansome 
C2Ol) rancis: V¥ entine Od... 1 as ek alee 777 Mission 
(203) *Franklin Linotype Co ......... 509 Sansome 
@92)) -Garrad, ‘Geo. RAs eucsee 14 eee reese Market 
OTS!) GAM OU COe wien «shes ediee sche ells Se Td IS RLOL 
C27 ) Golden State: Printings Coz sos ace. 42 Second 
(140) Goodwin Printing Gos ae. sscce cee 1757 Bagh hin 
CUI90). GrERith,- GE fy) o ct op eansteinieversioe. ae 545 Valencia 
C3.) Guedet Printine (Cor. ses eee 3 Hardie Place 
G27" Malik oftnke”™ Con mate + cos sccs cis eee OU Stier 
( ) 

( ) 

¢ ) 

( ) 


20 EPaneocin Brose’ <tetvaataccras trevdret eels -49 Jessie 
158) Hansen Printing Co 59 Natoma 
246) SLUSHES PPeESS24! av males w eine cate es ee OeU LOTIe 
Co) GREER ES Bir WHO NOE yy ate ciaic lence toa aha 340 Sansome 
(168) **Lanson & Lau ray f eUacuse Benscabenetactoa 534 Jackson 
227 Sel Pasincee crac a pet Pees eee ere 1203 Fillmore 

0 Om Printine Cais crosssasaare 1540 California 
Con) LASS WAN Can: ve clale sre cheid aie arise eho OS a TID OSE 
CLOG) Tayaseh, ced oerarre te cig iecsoeien ein State 3388 Nineteenth 
(23) Majestic aces dele s Tahvas lel & @el siel aera OAD EOS 
CUCS)e NEA rROH: GOO ci cimcsncceiaraee alate siacate itis 77 Fourth 
Cal Marshalls J, (Oc. cin win araccte cst Stes -48 Third 
(95) *Martin Linotype COs en sce D1: ‘Léidesdorft 
Code). er aS ETSI ges a are acces ere 619 W ashington 
C68) Mitchell S Goodmans cy 5.03c< oc ee Joes 362 Clay 
(206) **Moir Printing Company: ..2....4 509 Sansome 
458) *Monahan, John & Co............311 Battery 
(24) Morris-Sheridan Co... 3 6sc3 cance w oe4s Front 
C36) MeClinton; MiG. Oo. wa dco. 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Gow.c1.22 cu « 806 Laguna 
(79) MeElvaine Printing Concern.. ..1182 Market 
GSOL)i tM Claes ON... WAL. aiste acne sietels cue a «+..918 Ellis 
@55>)  MeNeil BrOS cei acto, civic cacictewioreis 928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John R.. 215 Leidesdorff 
(208); ANGUbSPth ee COG We deo ees oes 509 Sansome 
G93): INGVET Co ONY avareraeie civ ehabarslaiste ioral ene 154 Fifth 
CEST) ne PPacine CP bers Coline aired, ole panelete seveesetent 88 First 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery.....2484 Sacramento 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co..... -753 Market 
(143) Progress Printing Co....... ese. 228 Sixth 
(64) Richmond Banner, The.:....:. 320 Sixth Ave. 
(32) “*Richmond ‘Record, “The... est 5716 Geary 
C61): Rincon IF ih Con wc srceem cateene 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... Irifteenth and Mission 
(218) Sh Bin Le aes Mean et AION pl 517 Columbus Ave 
CBD) §. Printing (O0c7..> ons. sere cae 443 Pine 
(145) +S. F. Newspaper Union...........818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent.....§ San Rafael, Cal 
(194) *San Rafael OMEER eee te ael, Cal. 
CGT) SasSall Ot INGAES So acc lorsie s Siew a diane Sausalito, Cal 
(152) South City Printing Co..South San Francisco 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co.....£ 599 Sansome 
Cla): Simplex SySteml Go, iccw cca cneteate cer 136 Pine 
(125) *Shanley Cok "Bese ve wuts sels 147-151 Minna 
52°) * Stacks Wivk : oss acres touts oes 1886 Mission 
C83") (Sa nrtiGh. Witte orou wicters wicnd saat omens 16 Larkin 
029)" StandaradvPnrintins Os. sss. eats 324 Clay 
CSS), Stewart Printing Gor. fe... sce 1264 Market 
€49) Stockwitz Printing Co... .0:s sss. 1212 Turk 
(63): *8elerranh uPressss << Nee cuie sarees 66 Turk 
(177) United Pre sbyterian Presse. 1974 Guerrero 
(138) Wagner Printing Co....N.E. cor. 6th & Jessie 
C35) Wate. Printing Coss icc acc occccedn 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co.........30 Sharon 
(36) West End Press: ...3.5.......2885 California 
CLOG): WVAICORT GACO arta cerita naive, cotatere ans 329 First 
(44) *Williams Printing Co.........348A Sansome 
C5oL)} Widup ernest Ins... aise. eee 1133 Mission 
CTO} Wiabbers. ICs... +..; once eae eee 774 Market 
CTEDY. Wohl otis Ap. os. 50 <u -64 Elgin Park 

BOOK BINDERS. 

(128) Barry Edward & Co........ ..215 Leidesdorfr 
(222) Doyle, Madward Jiu... i. skeet es ...3840 Sansome 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company..... 560 Mission 
(333) Shee @ Som Fe, Bes. ss ccclcae cy ce eeicaeen 523 Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery Co.......... 509 Sansome 
(226) Hogan, dohn F. Co... fs i vase tiem e peh4e® Pront 
(108) Levison Printing Co........... 1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co......2...0.. 77 Fourth 
(121) Malloye, Frank & Co.......... -251-253 Bush 
(130) Meintyre, John Be cscs 2 coke 523-531 Clay 
(81) Pernau Publishing’ Co.:...00. 2. c. 25 751 Market 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L.......... 545-547 Mission 


(200) “Slater Ob wll. oe: Pes onsyerete oot 
(122) Thumier & Rutherford. . 
(133) Webster. 


-147-151 Minna 
1117 Grant Ave. 
WEE CEs ute cvoisreus | Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co......... -580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


C232). UDOLDEES (vie tsicwte ouverte eee -69 City Hall Ave. 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 
(230) Acme Lithograph Co............. Ssavat'e ys 
FONG eT S. E. Cor. Front and “Commercial 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Co.......... ...3363 Army 
G26)) ‘Roesch’ Co., “Hous. ca... Fifteenth and Mission 
MAILERS. 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency........ 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
(124) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian...340 Sansome 
(Sey PUTO C oie ie ae a ntsyvis > oes eeekersierd 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat...Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call and Post; The. New Montg'’my & Jessie 
GC Ate} ACHY OMICS! a c.c0 + sicler ace crocs Chronicle Building 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News...... 118 Columbus Ave 
C 4L ) ‘Coast Seamen's Journal 6 505.015 30 « 44-46 East 
C25w ie SDATY, SNCS isle. cosas were sue ale aol oe 340 Ninth 
(94) *Journal of Commerce. .Cor. “Annie and Jessie 
Cul EAb Or Clarion... cctss ssc stele Mey Fourteenth 
Cid}. “*hia: Voce del Popolo. cc's siic ss .641 Stevenson 
Grok) PU RGGeRe IMG a a Agree) coe eareveters 643 Stevenson 
(149) North Beach Record...... 453 Columbus Ave 
L444) OReranized Teahor. tos ou sicen cee este 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant........ 423 Sacramento 
CSL). PReCOrder, (ERG .. 65t545.3)5 ...-643 Stevenson 
(32) *Richmond Record, The...........5716 Geary 
($4) *San Rafael Pcpeone . San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin..... -San Rafael, Cal. 
€ 67) S*Sausalitom News’... cere cz ccs's Sausalito, Cal. 
XG >) SSE ADD Gir os eta rc ice paver erae 1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 
(134) Independent Press Room....... 348A Sansome 
CLOS) Tyan. a Bec oars oe ererecae ile Gets aturarare 330 Jackson 
(122), Periodical Press’ Room ..%..%5.6. «<< 509 Sansome 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
CSS) PT SANTUSL I Ws. are ore ares tore-eiw cers eiererenare) es 16 Larkin 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co. Seer Ia 
ars cieices acis aise ee 109 New Montgomery 
€9 Commercial Art Eng: (Cos: .sc0 6 v08s --53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co..563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver........ 311 Battery 
(209) Franklin Photo Eng. Co...118 Rebbe Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving. Co Are 48 Third 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving -343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co..... 76 Secona 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 


tuder Jurisdiction of 8S. kK. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co...32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co..... 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Phote-Engr, Co...826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co. 327 E. Weber St., Stockton 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don't Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 


American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 


California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

Sperry Flour Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


Friday, November 6, 


1914. 
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The membership committee will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting on Monday evening, No- 
vember 9th, at the headquarters of the union, 
525 Market street, seventh floor. 

The election at which the charter amendments 
providing for the label of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council on all city printing will probably 
be held about the middle of December and mem- 
bers are urged to keep the matter in mind and 
be sure to vote for the proposition. 

At the last meeting of the union the execu- 
tive committee reported that the State Board of 
Control had under consideration the advisability 
of printing the decisions of the Supreme and 
Appellate courts of California under union con- 
ditions, and favorable action would most likely 
be taken. They are at present printed by a non- 
union concern. 

On report of the executive committee at the 
last meeting it decided to present to the 
November mecting an amendment to the order 
of business and the by-laws providing for doing 
away with the reading of the minutes in order 
that those members who go to work early may 
have an opportunity to participate to a greater 
extent in the business of the union. 


Was 


before the Board of Arbitration 
were finished on Wednesday last and the board 
is now deliberating upon its decision, which will 
be handed down in the near future. 

The union has again applied to the interna- 
tional executive council for an interpretation of 
section 119 of the general laws, so as to clear 
the atmosphere with respect to extra situations 
on seven-day papers. 

President George A. 
tion of the San Francisco 
Stockton strike committec and the Typographical 
Union executive committee, has to Phila- 
delphia to attend the sessions of the Joint Con- 
ference Board of the Allied Printing Trades 
which will be held in that city this week. It is 
the purpose to acquaint the board with condi- 
tions as they exist in this State and endeavor to 
find a remedy for them. 

The Houston amendment to the constitution of 
the International Typographical Union has so 
far received the indorsement of 186 unions. Chi- 
cago and San Francisco are the large unions 
unanimously indorsing the proposition. 

ae 

Pericles was perhaps the most perfect public 
speaker who ever lived, for he was the man who 
perfectly combined thought and wisdom 
with feeling and eloquence. Yet Plato brings in 
Alcibiades, declaring that men went away from 
the oratory of Pericles, saying it was very fine, 
it was very good, and afterward thinking no more 
about it; but they went away from hearing Soc- 
rates talk, he says, with the point of what he had 
said sticking fast in their minds, and they could 
not get rid of it. In his own breast does 
not every man carry about with him a possible 
Socrates, in that power of a disinterested play 
of consciousness upon his stock notions and 
habits, of which this wise and admirable man 
gave all through his life the great example, and 
which was the secret of his incomparable in- 
fluence? And he who leads men to call forth and 
exercise in themselves this power, and who busily 


Arguments 


under the direc- 
Labor Council, the 


Tracy, 


gone 


most 


calls it forth and exercises it in himself, is at the 
present moment, perhaps, as Socrates was in his 
than 
any House of Commons orator, or practical op- 
erator in politics—Matthew Arnold. 


—-H- 


final object and desire of a court is of 


time, more effectually significant 


The 
course to do justice between man and man.— 


Judge George L. Bunn of Minnesota. 


ee ee 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 
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Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 


street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P, M, Organizing 


Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters first and third Wednesdays. 
Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. Head- 
quarters phone—Market 56. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 P. M., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 62 Commercial. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No, 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 24 Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, Ramona Halj, 
1524 Powell. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesda 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 
Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Vy ednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 Fifteenth. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


8, 1524 Powell. 
and Sd Saturdays, 1791 


2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 


other Mondays in 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
and Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 
Sixteenth. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th 
Vifteenth and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
bifteenth end Mission. 


Makers No, 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
Sixteenth. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2337 
Mission, Excelsior Hall. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. $20—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 


Sootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Roma Wall, 1524 Stockton. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

sox Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaugnterhousemea)—-Meet every ‘Tuesday, 
Hall, Seventh avd RK. KR. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades ‘’emple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No, 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d 
Twenty-ninth and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d aud 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet !st and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
Fourteenth; Headquarters, Roesch Bldg., Fifteenth and Mission. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 

avenue, Jefferson Square Hall. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 8—Me 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jetferson Square Hall J. J. Kane, S star 1i2 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Monds 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at 
Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Thursday 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, Labour Council Hall, 316 
fourteenth. 


head- 
293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
Roesch Building, Fifteenth 
125—Meet 2d Wednesday, 


Redmen’s Hall, 3053 


168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 


Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 


Iron Workers No. 31--Mcet Mondays, 224 


Laurel 


Saturdays, Columbia Hall, 


925 Golden Gate 


ys, Building 
headquarters, 338 


nights; Headquarters, 85 Sixth. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 
Electrical Workers No, 537—-Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—-Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, [Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets Ist Tuesday, 
Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason; Headquarters, 608 Pacifle Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 


Temple. 


4th Thursdays, Building Trades 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth; Headquarters, 316 Fourteenth. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 


Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Wednesdays, 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 


days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist amd 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowere—Meet 2d and 
316 Fourteenth. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Roesch Bldg. 
Granite Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


4th Saturdays, Laber Temple, 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Iatters—Jas. MeCrickard, Secretary, 
Hlackmen—Meet 2d and 4th 


Headquarters, 1254 


a 1154 Market. 

Thursdays. Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Hoisting Hngineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ike Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth 

Laundry Wagon Dri 
Hall, 222 Van Ness 

Leather Workers on 
Building Trades Te 


2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 


Horse 
iple. 
Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 248 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays: Headquarters, 248 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel. Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

apis DR Ss No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
emple. 

Marble Cutters No. 
Temple, 


Marine Firemen, Oflers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 


Goods—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 


38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 


areas Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
0 East. 
Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 


Duboce avenue. 
Milk Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m., and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at abor Temple; Headquarters, Room 5, Labor Temple. 
Milk Wagon !rivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen No. 4 —Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 4 Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


ae No. 766-——Meet Ist and 38d Fridays, Building Trades 
emple 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
fourteenth. 
Molders No. 


Meet Tuesdays, 
Headquar Fourteenth. 
Mold Maker 66—Meet 1st Thursday, Roesch Building. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m.. at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth; 


Musicians— Headquarters, 68 Maight. 

Newspaper Solicitors No. 12 —Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteer chulberg, Secretary, 18041%4 Bush. 
OMice Employees-——Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 

mann and Valencia. 
Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights at headquarters 


acifie Building, 
Payers No. 18 


Fourth and Market. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth 


i Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
Mieadquarters. 457 Bryant. 


iasterers No, 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
‘ 412—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
‘lerks—Meet 4th Saturdays. 1254 Market. 


ssistants—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Headquarte 57 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays. Labor Council 
316 Fourteenth. Chas. Radebold, Business Agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 
Retall Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P. Hall. 


Ketail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. of P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
Sailors’ 


Hall, 


74 Folsom 

s Union of the Pacific—Mect Meadays, 63 Commercial. 

Sail Makers—Meet Thursday Labor Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Hibernia Hall, 454 Valencia. 
George Upton, secretary. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Temple. 

and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 

ul, 316 fourteenth. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 248 Oak. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Building Trades 


Labor Council 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
316 Fourteenth; Headquarters, 316 Fourteenth. 


Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
253 Third. John MeGaha. Secretary-Treasurer. 


Llectrotypers——Meet Ist Wednesday, 704 Underwood 
Market. 


Street Railway Employees—Jos. Giguierro, 


ar Workers—Meet Ist 
Fourteenth, 


Union No. 197—Meets 
Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet 
Council Hall, 316 Fourteenth. 

410—Meet 2d Monday. Labor Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; Headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple 

Th ical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


» Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 

rrigan. S ary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, 316 Fourteenth; Headquar- 
ters, Koom 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, Sec.- 
Treas. 


Steam 


Golden 


2444 Polk. 
nday afternoon and 2d Thursday evening, 


Switchmen’s Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 24th. 


Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 


Tailors No. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 Seventeenth. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Bullding Trades Temple. 
l.—Meet Tuesdays, 


United Laborers of S Building Trades Temple. 


W. F. Dwyer, Secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Ist and Sd Tuesdays at Hed Men's Hall, 3053 
Sixteenth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p.m, other Wednesday 


at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 
48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


evenings, 


Waitresses No 


Wireloss Telegraphera--10 East, Room No. 17. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 253—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—318-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 
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During the past week the following San Fran- 
trade unionists have died: William Hoff- 
man of the cooks, Nellie McGrath of the bindery 
women, and Jacob Rudolph of the sheet metal 
workers. 


cisco 


Carpenters’ Union No. 22 has taken in six 
clearance cards, paid $92.50 to the Stockton situ- 
ation, $20 to members out of work, $66.50 in ac- 
cident benefits, $250 in funeral assessments. On 
November 27th a special meeting will be held to 
vote on proposed amendments and to elect gen- 
eral officers. 

The Janitors’ Protective Union is busy plan- 
ning an entertainment and ball at 
Hall on November 21st. 


Carpenters’ 


The independent union of tailors in San Fran- 
cisco has finally voted to affiliate with the inter- 
national. This organization has been indepen- 
dent for many years. 

> 

Liberty and law are the two words upon whose 
true and faithful exposition all training for citi- 
zenship must rest. Ife who truly understands the 
meaning of liberty and the meaning of law, and 
the relation of one to the other, is ready to face 
his full duty asa .. citizen. Liberty is the 
freedom from all restraints but those which the 
lawiul rights of others impose. Liberty 
contradicts and denies license just as completely 
as it contradicts and denies tyranny. To escape 
from restraints other than those imposed by the 
lawful rights of others, 


sacrifice. 


men have made every 
To be permitted to hold 
opinions of one’s own choosing, to pursue the 


calling of one’s own preference, to move about 


conceivable 


as inclination and opportunity may lead, to re- 


tain. . . the rewards of one’s Jabor and skill, 


The free man, 
therefore, lives surrounded by both opportunities 
and limitations. 


are inseparable from liberty. 
The opportunities are an invita- 
tion to the exercise of his own capacities; the 
limitations are the just opportunities and privi- 
leges of others. It is one of the marvels 3 
of human nature that a man grows in power and 
in grace as he lives and works with others who 
have the same privileges and opportunities as 
himself. As he rises superior to these limita- 
tions and through sacrifice overcomes them and 
turns them into elements of strength and power 
for himself he grows in individuality and in use- 
fulness as a citizen.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
= —> 


We are foreed, for the sake of accumulating 


our power and knowledge, to live in cities: but 
such advantage as we have in association with 
each other is in great part counterbalanced by 
We 


all have our gardens now, nor our pleasant fields 


our loss of fellowship with Nature. cannot 


to meditate in at eventide. Then the function 


of our architecture is, as far as may be, to re- 


place the 


se; to tell us about Nature; to possess 
us with memories of her quictness; to be solemn 
full of like her, and rich’ in 
portraiture of her; full of delicate imagery of 


and tenderness, 
the flowers we can no more gather, and of the 
living creatures now far away from us in their 
own solitude —John Ruskin. 

o> — 


365 Eggs a year, each hen, guaranteed, feeding 


cheap home-made stimulant. Full instruction, $1, 
or send 25c. in stamps or coin to cover postage 
for strictly free package, guaranteed enough for 


two months’ feeding your unlaying hens, fully 


convincing you before sending $1. Buy hens, 
make easy, money. J. Ducrest, 1112 Judkins st., 
Seattle, Wash. adv. 


Friday, November 6, 1914. 
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EXPOSITION NEWS NOTES. 
As additional proof that the European war is 
having no effect on the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition announcement has just been 
made by the director of congresses and conven- 
tions of the exposition that since the outbreak 
of the war all records have been broken in ob- 
taining 1915 conventions for San Francisco. For 
the past 15 days there has been one big conven- 
The 
total number of national and international con- 
and conventions to meet in San 
cisco the coming year is more than 300. 
Plans are being made for the dedication of the 
Tennessee site on the grounds of the Panam 


SOLD BY UNION CLERKS IN A UNION STORE 


We sell more Men’s, Women’s and Children’s UNION 
STAMPED SHOES than any other retail store in the 
*% United States. Not only will you find our variety the 
e, largest and the quality the best, but we also save you 
C2) 

& from 50c to $1.50 on each pair purchased. 


Our 33-year reputation for Square Dealing 
guarantees the honest worth of our Footwear. 


tion a day that has chosen San Francisco. 


Fran- 


a- 


B. 


Store 


Open 
Saturday 
Evenings 
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\ndrew J. Gallagher, Paul Scharrenberg and 

M. J. MeGuire left Tuesday morning for the 


Philadelphia convention of the American Feder- 
Labor, which opens on Monday next. 
W.. ley the “Bulletin” staff 
accompanied them and will send daily reports to 


ation of 


lrederick of also 


his paper. 


The delegates to the convention of the Inter- 
national Barbers’ Union have returned to San 
Francisco They report that C. M. Feider of 


l.os Angeles was elected first vice-president, and 
that both the home building loan plan and the 


old-age pension scheme were defeated.  Presi- 
dent Norchang and Secretary lischer were re- 
elected. 

The Labor Council last Friday night approved 


the demand of the Machinists’ Union for a $5 per 
day rate of wage for all machinists employed on 
the grounds. the 
chinists were paid $4 per day for inside work and 


I:xposition Heretofore ma- 
$5 per day for outside work. 

Delegates from the local organization affiliated 
with the Tailors’ Union seated in the San 
Francisco Labor Council last Friday evening. 
The Women’s Auxiliary to the Label 

the San Francisco Council ap- 
pointed an agitation committee composed of C. 
M. Erickson, Mrs. C. Smith, Mrs. M. Blaisdell, 
Mrs. Miss Dora Wolf. Mrs. Thomas 
Mahoney has been elected sergeant-at-arms. 


Were 


Section 


of Labor has 


Dodge and 


The Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union has pur- 
additional $1000 worth of San 
cisco Labor Temple bonds. 


chased an Fran- 
The House Movers’ Union has requested per- 

mission to amalgamate with Pile Drivers’ Union 

eo a 
President Ide Wheeler 


the 


the State 


Council 


Benjamin of 


University has thanked Labor for 


indorsing the bonds for the extension of the uni- 
versity. 

An open letter by Thomas McConnell, former 
president of the Shipwrights’ Association, breath- 
ing defamatory charges against Governor Hiram 
W. Johnson, has been repudiated by the Ship- 
wrights’ Association. 
of the United Railroads 


Former employees 


Agents for W. L. Douglas Union 
Stamped Shoes for Men 


HATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREE 


COMMERCIAL, BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 | 


We Give 
S.& H. 
GREEN 


TRADING 
STAMPS 


OPPOSITE 
STOCKTON 
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Personal and Local | 


Civil 
last Monday night for the purpose of ascertain- 


appeared before the Service Commission 
ing their status with regard to future employ- 
ment on the new line which is to run from Sixth 
avenue Over the former California-street route to 
Thirty-third avenue. It is the purpose of the 
committee representing carmen employed at pres- 
ent upon the No. 1 United Railroads line, which 
covers a portion of the new municipal route, to 
determine whether service on the United Rail- 
roads line will give preference in the examina- 
tions for positions, 

The Cooks’ Union has notified the Labor Coun- 
cil that it has declared a boycott on the Paris- 
Louvre cafe as unfair to the cooks. 

The United Glass Workers instituted a 
sick benefit feature, by which its members are 
adequately cared accident sickness 
should befall them. After one and a half years’ 
experimenting and investigation, we find that it 
is possible to allow our members as good bene- 
fits as the most liberal fraternal organization at 
about half the cost. 


have 


for if or 


This is mainly due to cut- 
ting off the overhead expense, as this branch of 
the union is carried on by the regular officers, 
without any charge to the fund, thereby allowing 
the entire receipts to apply to benefits. During 
the experimental period various plans were tried 
with more or less success, until at the last meet- 
ing the committee in charge submitted their final 
proposition, which was accepted and is now in 
effect. It is that in the near future a 
hospital feature will be added to the fund. Forty- 
five dollars was paid out in sick benetits and $150 
in death benefits, at the last meeting. Ten dol- 
lars was donated to the Kight-Hour League and 
the measure indorsed. 


hoped 


The usual Stockton dona- 
tion was ordered. 


O'Connell from St. 


Francis Hospital, where he underwent an opera- 
tion for to 


Secretary was removed 


tumor, his 


home on Monday last. 
The wound is reported as healing rapidly and 
the secretary will shortly be on duty in his office. 

Beer Bottlers’ Union No. 293 will hold its 


next meeting on the third Tuesday of November. 


gresses 
1 


Pacific International Exposition. Colonel Faxon, 
president of the Tennessee Exposition Commis- 
sion, Governor Hooper, and the architect and 
prominent Tennesseeans are expected to arrive 
San Francisco this week. The Tennessee 
building will be a reproduction of “The Hermit- 
age,” the old home of Andrew Jackson. 

Vahan Cardashian, Imperial Ottoman Adjutant 
High 


in 


Commissioner and Executive Director to 


the Panama-Pacitic International I°-xposition, re- 


cently inspected the progress of the Ottoman 
pavilion at the exposition and assured the de- 


partment of live stock that the Ottoman empire 
will well represented in that department. 
Arabian horses, Angora goats and cats and sheep 
of several breeds will be entered for premiums. 

The Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo broke 
ground for its $50,000 building on the grounds 
the Panama-Pacific International 
on Saturday, October 17th. The building will be 
built of the Palace of Horticulture 
and will be constructed of rough logs of every 
species of lumber common to the Pacific Coast. 


be 


of Exposition 


just south 


It will contain the auditorium for the accommo- 
dation of the lumbermen’s associations 
which will meet in San Francisco in 1915, 


twelve 


The attendance on the grounds of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Sunday, October 
llth, broke all pre-exposition records. The ac- 
tual count shows that more than 31,000 persons 
passed through the exposition gates to see the 
exposition wonders and the pageant of the land. 
ing of Columbus. This number docs not include 
the hundreds on the bay who took part in the 
celebration. 

Four travelers have arrived this week on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position after the breadth 
the United States from ocean to ocean by their 
own muscular effort. Bob Lawson and Chris 
Hansen were the first to arrive on October 12th 
on bicycles. They started from New York on 


having traversed of 


July 26th and arrived in 42 wheeling days. Both 
are entered in the exposition cycling events. 
Mike Singer and William Burn arrived at the 


exposition on October 15th, having walked the 
entire distance. They left Newark, N. J., on 
April 13th and made the trip in 115 walking 
days. They worked 65 days, starting with no 
money and arriving with 15 cents. 
> = 

Truth requires us to retain a sense of undis- 
covered margins, to keep the perceived in rela- 
tion to the unperceived, to hold open the doors 
of possibility, to prevent achievement from cast- 
ing its shadow before it and blocking out our 
vision of a developing future—Basil de Selin- 
court. 
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“EL CRISTOFORO’ 


Clear Havana Cigars 
OF HIGHEST TYPE 


UNION MADE UNION MADE 
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